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Without 
Killing the Grass 


Now you can spray your lawn with 
Weedone, the original 2-4D weed- 
killer, and kill the weeds without 
killing the grass. Weedone kills 
dandelion, plantain and most of the 
other weeds that spoil lawns and golf courses. 
Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bindweed 
(morning glory), honeysuckle, and many other weeds 





that plague and hamper farmers, home owners and 
campers. 

Spray Weedone on the leaves. A coarse drenching 
spray is best. Weedone kills internally, right out to the 
root tips. Spray when the plant is actively growing. 

Weedone is safe to use around humans and livestock. 
It does not hurt the soil; it is non-irritating, non- 
corrosive, non-explosive. 

This year, your dealer has an ample stock of 
Weedone. A dollar bottle makes enough spray for 1000 
square feet of lawn. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 








READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Is salt the best fertilizer for asparagus? 

Salt may cause a temporary stimulation of growth but its 
long-time results may prove harmful. Better results will follow 
if the soil is treated with ground limestone in the Spring, if the 
plants are given a complete fertilizer when cutting is stopped 
and coated with a manure or compost mulch in Autumn. 

* * * * 

What is benzene hexachloride? 

It is a promising new insecticide which is not yet generally 
available. Doubtless, much will be heard about it another year. 
* * * . 

My hybrid tea roses died back this past Winter but are showing 
signs of growth from above the graft union. Will they bloom this 
year? 

Blooming can be expected this season just as flowers can be 
expected after extremely hard pruning. The dead portions of 
the stems should be cut away. 

* * * . 

How shall I go about removing gill-over-the-ground from a lawn? 

Try one of the 30-odd brands of 2,4-D, being careful to 
follow the manufacturer's directions. 

* * * * 

What shall I do for a brown ant that is eating the foliage of 
numerous kinds of plants? 

It is likely that the insect is not an ant. Submit specimens to 
the nearest experiment station for identification. The station 
entomologist will make control recommendations. 

* * * * 

What insecticide can best be substituted for rotenone, which is 
in short supply at the moment? 

Pyrethrum is plentiful and makes an excellent substitute. 

* * * * 

What pruning can be given a newly set arbor-vite hedge? 

Cut all plants to the height of the shortest plant. Slope the 
sides to a point at the top. Do no pruning of the sides of the 
plants in the row but let the branches grow out to meet. 

* + + * 

Should I refrain from using fertilizer on my vegetables in the 
interest of conserving the plant food supply for shipment abroad? 

It is true that fertilizers such as sulfate of ammonia are short 
in the world supply. However, the mixed fertilizers used by 
home gardeners are now already in retailers’ stocks and a strike 
against buying them will have little other result than to reduce 
production in the striker’s home garden. Even so, fertilizers 
should not be wasted. Overfeeding can be as bad as failure 


to feed at all. 
* * * * 


W hat spray program is recommended for ornamental crab apples? 
The same sprays that are recommended for Summer applica- 
tion to orchard apples should do very well. Send to the local 
county agent or the nearest experiment station for a spray 


schedule. 
* 7 * 7 


What should be done with an epiphyllum or orchid cactus during 
the Summer? 
Put it on a porch or in a lightly shaded place in the garden. 
* * * * 
Can daffodils be moved safely before the foliage dies down? 
They will live if moved while in growth but it is better 
to wait until the foliage has ripened before lifting. 
* * * + 
What is the best method of supporting gladioli to keep the plants 
erect when in bloom? 
Plant the corms deeply enough to enable the plants to sup- 
port themselves. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











Recommended COUNTRY and GARDEN BOOKS 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILDING by Ortloff 
and Raymore. For the home owner who needs help 
in laying out his lawn, or to design large or small 
gardens attractively this book with plans will be of 
practical value. Ten pages of working drawings of 
typical paths, steps, gates, fences, trellises, with 
construction data. Profusely illustrated. $2.75 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. In Color. Just 
published. Answers every question regarding ever- 
greens (conifers). 8%” x 11”. 240 pages contain 
more than 500 illustrations, 82 in full color. Illus- 
trates 170 varieties. More than 50 chapters, de- 
scriptions, uses, diseases. Most complete reference 
book on this subject ever published. Written by 
experts with a background of ninety years’ expe- 


WILDWOOD WISDOM by Ellsworth Jaeger. Out- 
standing on the subject and complete with all the 
know-how to enjoy outdoor living. Recommended 
by experts, this practical book is delightful read 
ing and splendidly illustrated. A veritable ency- 
clopedia of woods lore. 200 pages of plates. 490 
pages. $2.95 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES by P. P. Pirone. This book is a ‘“‘must”’ 
for the library of every arborist, park superintend- 
ent and tree warden interested in any of the phases 
of modern tree preservation practice. A handbook 
for the home owner. It tells him how to preserve 
the health of normal trees, how to transplant, fer- 





tilize, prune, brace, spray and diagnose his tree 
troubles. It is illustrated with about 200 original 
photographs and line drawings. It is a comprehen 
sive book on the planting and care of shade trees 


$5.00 
— YOUR pouue had E. H. Collingwood. Con- 
“ 7 : tains descriptions of more than 100 important American 
on costs, crop and live stock yields, time and land — ‘ 
sonnisements. Many tables of eeotel indormatien. trees. A new and enlarged edition. Five hundred and 


$2.50 owner sone pooet yoneerene showing typical trees 

“ and their leaf, bark, flower and fruit along with descrip- 
ee yt mf Sie a Ge tk tions of their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
for those who want a self-supporting country home 


teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree books 
free from commercial farming. Suggests 120 meth- 


of today. $2.50 
ods for a person to earn income from non-agricul- 
tural sources while continuing to live off the land. 
Stresses the productive home where consideration is 
for products for home consumption. If you now have 
a country place, you will find this book extremely 
interesting. $2 


PEST CONTROL IN THE HOME GARDEN by Louis 
Pyenson. Here's a book with the latest and most 
effective methods as well as the older methods of 
controlling pests of fruits, small fruits, and vege- 
tables. Also discusses animal pests, general garden 
pests and the beneficial animals and insects. Excel- 
lent photographs make it easy to identify the foes 
and friends of the garden. Grow pest-free crops with 
the aid of this book. $2.50 


rience with evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park 
and cemetery officials and home owners. $6.00 


THE FARM PRIMER by Walter M. Teller. Intro- 
duces all branches of farming, practicable for be- 
ginners and part-time farmers. Specific information 





PAY DIRT—Farming and Gardening with Composts by 
J. I. Rodale. In this new, important and exciting book 
for farmers and gardeners the author deals with the 
fundamentals of agriculture and horticulture to prove 
that the natural methods of handling growing things are 
far better than the artificial, chemicalized methods so 
much in vogue today. It also proves that what you and 
I don’t know about the art of composting not only would 
fill but has filled an interesting book. $3.00 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS by Alex Cumming. 
In this new and enlarged edition the author, who is 
an Outstanding authority on this flower, describes the 
cultural methods of the modern hardy “mum” so 
thoroughly and simply that even the most inexperi 
enced amateur should be able to succeed with it 
Brilliantly written, packed full of gardening informa 
tion, this book will open new worlds of hardy chrys- 
anthemum beauty to all who read it. 





THIS GREEN WORLD by Rutherford Platt. A 
lively chronicle of a naturalist who, with a camera 
and curiosity, discovered the thrill of the nature 
world as well as the beauty of its scenery. It deals, 
by text and picture, with the miracle of the tree— 
with the beauty of little-known tree buds—with 
the flowers of the field and their colors, their ways 
of life and their families—and with propagation. 
“This Green World” is magnificently illustrated 
with a remarkable series of 135 photographs—27 
of them in full color, in addition to 110 drawings. 
A thrilling new kind of nature book. $4.00 


THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by E. L. 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by JU. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed with the 
following details on each: Life span; time required 
between planting and bearing; climatic require- 
ments; harvesting—when to pick, how to store, and 
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D. Seymour. New and up-to-date! A standard how long it will keep. Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 
reference book of garden information prepared 

expressly for the amateur’s needs. Thousands of PERENNIALS PREFERRED by Helen Van Pelt 2N so * 
articles furnish every detail of information you Wilson. A complete guide to growing perennials with PERENNIALS 
will need about planning, planting, fertilizing and a minimum of effort in the entire year. If you want PREFERRED 


iris or peonies, delphiniums, daylilies or chrysanthe- 
mums and asters—you’ll find them all and a Calendar 
of Chores for month by month care. 16 pages of 
photographs. $2.75 


BEGONIAS and How to Grow Them by Bessie Buxton. 
An invaluable new handbook in which this authority 
advises on every phase of cultivation for all varieties 
of begonias. In addition to detailed discussions of 
many of the more than 200 varieties, there are chap- 
ters on soils and fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, 
propagation from cuttings, pests and diseases, tuber- 
dus rooted begonias, and begonia shows. $2.25 


caring for your garden. Alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects enables you to find what you want 
quickly and easily. Splendidly illustrated. $4.00 


ZERO STORAGE IN YOUR HOME by Boyden 
Sparkes. ‘‘Zero Storage in Your Home” is a step-by- 
step guide to the use of a quick freeze, zero storage 
unit. Full information on the best unit for home 
needs; instructions for operating and directions for 
preparing and packaging various kinds of in-season 
food for out-of-season use. $2.50 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES for the Northeastern 
United States by George Graves. This is a handbook 
for those who are concerned with private gardens, 
roadside planting and rock gardens. The author has 
selected several hundred species and varieties which 
are best suited to these three categories. Mary sug- 
gestions for culture, propagation and pruning are 
included. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 
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GROUNDS FOR LIVING. Edited by Richard B. Farnham and Van Wie 
Ingham. This is a book for lazy people . . . a cyclopedia of shortcuts to 
gracious outdoor living for those who don’t insist on doing things the hard 
way. Nine experts answer your questions on your home setting—how to plan 
your grounds. Your lawn—how to plant and improve it. Your shade trees 
Your hobby crop. Your vegetables. Your fruit trees. Flowers and plants. 
Your soil. Outdoor construction. Nine books in one with over 150 illustra 
tions, charts and tables of trees, shrubs, flowers, vegetables, and fruits for 
quick reference. $2.50 





HORTUS SECOND. Compiled by Dr. L. H. Bailey 
and Ethel Zoe Bailey. A concise Dictionary of Gar- 
dening, General Horticulture and Cultivated Plants 
in North America. An up-to-date, complete record of 
plants in cultivation on this continent that should be 
in every gardener’s library. All in one convenient 
usable volume. 778 pages. $5.00 


ORNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS by William 
R. Van Dersal. At last an American author has pro- 
duced a book on American shrubs which is almost 
monumental in character. Never before has such a 
complete evaluation been made of the cream of Amer- 
ican shrub society. Describes shrubs from all parts 
of the country. Chapters on how to grow shrubs with 
the least effort and expense. The Plant Growth Re- 
gions Map is an outstanding feature and an indis- 
pensable guide for locating the natural range of each 
of the hundreds of shrubs described. Profusely 
illustrated. $4.00 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED — 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. Brand new in contents— 
vrand new in plan. This book gives you specific 
answers to your questions on about every phase of 
gardening. More than 23,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the 
country and are answered by 50 authorities. $3.95 





FLOWERS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory 
Conway. Here is a practical ‘book on the art of 
arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic and 
beautifully illustrated. Oontains over 50 full-page 
illustrations, and approximately 130 smaller illustra 
tions showing the technical steps in the composition 
of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work 
that every flower lover will want to own. $2.50 
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3 Pieces 
$26.50 


KENNEBEC CHAIR 


$9 


PENOBSCOT SETTEE 


$12.50 


NEPONSET TABLE 








$5 i 
QOuvTo00R FURNITURE 


Good looking rustic furniture with pieces, now. Express collect and satis- 
comfortably curved and sloped backs faction guaranteed. 
and seats. Made of Northern New Eng- Write—or telephone Walpole 70—for 
land White Cedar with every joint both folder showing our entire line of furni- 
pinned and waterproof glued. Made to ture. There is also a folder available on 
be left out through any weather. Rustic Rustic Fencing and one on Sectional 
light brown color never needs refinish- Buildings for Garden Tool Houses, 
ing. Order one—-or all—of the above Camps, etc. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


wet 754 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
Wil manufacturers of 
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OUTDOOR FURNITURE 











Efficient spraying of trees and shrubs goes thusly: 


A scientifically compounded spray formula + modern power 
spray equipment -+ up-to-date knowledge -+ expert application 
| timeliness —= disease and insect free trees and shrubs. 





POISON IVY: eradicated by chemical spraying. 
LAWN WEEDS: expert application of chemical weed killing 
agents that will destroy most of your lawn weeds. 


For consultation: 


LANDSCAPE, Ine. 


Horticultural technicians 
103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 


*phone PARkway 4138-M 











HOME-OWNERS! 


Visit Our Modern Sales Grounds and Nursery \ 
( Now Completing Construction ) 
A fine selection of 


FLOWERING PLANTS AND SHRUBS 
COMPLETE SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS 









EVERGREENS 
FLOWERING TREES 
Ow LOAM a ALL LANDSCAPE MATERIALS / 
Le LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. h 


OF FRAMINGHAM 
HOMER K. DODGE, Landscape Designer FRANK A NANATOVICH, Superintendent i) 


Now Conveniently Located Just Beyond FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
on WORCESTER TURNPIKE { on left going toward Worcester} \ 


Telephone FRAMINGHAM 5061 


Open Daily Except Sund: ys 9:00 a. m. through 6:00 p. m. 
SUNDAYS: 11:00 a. m. to 7:00 p. m. 
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The First Rose of Summer 


OW that my old arthritic legs do not 
get me about with comfort, I enjoy 
many things in retrospect. I remember the 
very delightful occasions I had when that 
wonderful plantsman, Charles Sprague 
Sargent, went about with me in the Arnold 
Arboretum. He was reserved but, occa- 
sionally, would break away with a visitor 
and vigorously using his cane go about the 
Arboretum seeing things no one else could. 
I well remember the time he joyfully— 
as well as deliberately—broke all the rules 
by having me take my automobile to all 
sorts of forbidden places so that we could 
see more. 

However, the occasion that is foremost 
in my mind today was when he showed 
me a rose which he said was the most beau- 
tiful rose in the Arboretum. At that time 
it was called Rosa ece. It has since been 
“simplified’’ into R. primula by the 
botanists. 

I, then, obtained from the Arboretum 
a plant of this magnificent rose. Later, 
from Kew came another one called ‘“‘R. 
ecx,’’ said to be true but proved relatively 
unworthy and I am glad it passed away. 
Meanwhile, the first one grew and always 
bloomed, even ahead of R. hugonis. This 
year it has outpaced R. hugonis entirely 
and, as I write (in late April), it is literally 
superb in the edge of my rose garden, 
covered with its lovely single light prim- 
rose-yellow bloom. 

It is so far ahead of all the rest of the 
rose family and so beautiful and distinctive 
that I want to recommend it very heartily 
and hope that others will obtain plants. 

No other species rose, to my knowledge, 
has the habit of R. primula. It makes a 
symmetrical plant and does not need the 
constant renewal which must be given 
many of the species. Blooming with the 
dogwoods and the crabapples, R. primula 
is a fountain of flowers and anyone who 
plants it should avoid my first mistake 
which was to crowd it in with other roses. 

Its story as a species is not too clear. 
Anyone who looks it up in ‘Modern Roses 
II’’ will find that it is credited to Boulen 
ger, with references to Rehder and others, 
including a citation as R. xanthina nor 
malis for Rehder and Wilson. However, 
it was given the appropriate and pleasing 
common name of “‘primrose rose’’ and the 
description reads, 

Extremely early. Foliage small, stiff, re- 
markably incense-scented. Red thorns and thin, 
flexible stems, 2-4 feet. Turkestan to North 


China. . . . Cultivated in America for a long 
time as R. Ece—not the same. 


There was a story extant about 20 years 
ago that accounted for the name R. ecz 
applied to it by the botanist, Aitchison, as 
the abbreviated name of the British officer 
who found it in Afghanistan and whose 
initials were combined into the specific 
name. Nevertheless, no fortunate posses- 
sor of this plant need bother with this pro- 
totype if he can get the true R. primula. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 























Mork To lo MY 
ATWICE-A-MONTH GUIDE. 


MULCHING can start in the vegetable and flower garden as soon as the 
soil is warm and the plants have started to make sturdy growth. 

WEEDS should be destroyed in the germination stage by early cultiva- 
tion. Care should be taken not to injure tiny garden plants in the 
process. 














THIN beets, carrots and other similar crops soon enough to prevent 
crowding and root disturbance incidental to the removal of unwanted 
plants. 

DELAY setting warm weather plants such as tomato, pepper and egg- 
plant until warm weather arrives, or about June | in most northern 
gardens. 

THE TIME to prune Spring-flowering shrubs is soon after the flowers 
fade. Prune by removal of a few older stems at ground level. Do not 
shear the tops. 


A GOOD plan is to grow each herb at the end of the vegetable row with 
which it is most generally used—sweet basil with the tomatoes; 
Winter savory with the beans; chives and burnet around the lettuce 
patch. 

PLANT the bean poles and tomato stakes before the seeds are sown or 
the plants set. Even though staking will permit close planting, room 
enough should be left to permit the gardener to work among the 
plants. 

SEEDLINGS in soil into which the fertilizer has been deeply dug can 
be given a start by an application of liquid fertilizer. Later, the deeply 
placed plant food will become available to the rapidly extending plant 
roots. 


A SIX-INCH board laid over a row of newly sown seeds will! prevent 
crusting of the soil in rainy weather. A thin mulch will accomplish the 
same end. The seedlings should be uncovered as soon as germination 
starts. 


MANY a perennial may safely be moved in full bloom, if the plant is 
watered thoroughly, taken up with a large lump of soil containing 
all of its roots, and then is carefully watered for some time after 
replanting. 

ANY “WILD” suckers which may be growing up from the roots of 
grafted plants should be removed by breaking them off underground 
at their points of origin. Cutting at the soil surface only encourages 
suckers to grow again. 

IF THE method of direct seeding of annual flowers outdoors has been 
chosen, it is important that the plants be thinned to permit ample 
development. Many of them can also benefit from pinching the 
young growth to make them bushy. 

THE BEST way to fight cutworms is to repeatedly spread moist poison 
bran bait evenly over the surface of the garden at dusk, especially in 
any area of newly-set young plants. If spread thinly enough, it will 
not be eaten by birds or domestic animals. 

POULTRY manure has real value as a fertilizer for ornamental plants, 
particularly for deciduous hedges and evergreens such as hemlock and 
arbor-vite. Spread at the rate of 40 pounds of dry poultry manure 
and 25 pounds of superphosphate per 1000 square feet. 

THE STAKES for dahlias should be stout ones an inch and a half or 
more in diameter and five to six feet long. They should be set in the 
ground to a depth of at least a foot. Varieties of lesser stature require 
less massive support. The stakes can also carry the labels which are 
important objects when dealing with numerous named kinds. 

PRUNING wounds or other wounds may be protected by a thorough 
application of an asphalt paint. Ordinary fibrated asphalt roofing 

paint is probably the most satisfac- 

tory material easily available to the 
home gardener. Preparations con- 
taining creosote, turpentine, gasoline 
or similar materials are best avoided. 

House paint, if made with linseed 

oil, is fairly satisfactory. 
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A pageant of beauty begins in the Arnold Arboretum with the first touch of Spring and 
continues until the end of Autumn. 
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The lilac section in the Arnold Arboretum is a very large one and occupies a conspicuous 
position along the road leading to Bussey Hill. 
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There is no better place than the Arnold Arboretum in which to see the native mountain 
laurel used for creating landscape effects. 
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SPRING IN THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


the late E. H. Wilson as ‘“‘America’s Greatest 

Garden.’ The members of the Garden Club 
of America saw it at its best when they visited it 
the week of May 12. The crab apples were in good 
condition and the lilacs were just coming into 
bloom. 

Among the earliest of the colorful displays in the 
Arboretum are the broad plantings of forsythia. 
Not a leaf shows on the gray twigs of neighboring 
shrubs and trees and the only green is that of grass, 
but this yellow mass of flowers illumines the land- 
scape from every vantage point. The brilliancy of 
the scene is startling. 

An attractive landscape is that from the Overlook 
on Bussey Hill looking over and through the oaks 
to the Pinetum in the distance and Hemlock Hill on 
the left. The oaks with their unfolding leaves and 
the dark green of the many coniferous trees beyond 
are strikingly beautiful. The trunks and major 
branches stand clear against the sky. More exten- 
sive is the view from the summit of Peters Hill. 
From this eminence a large part of the Arboretum 
is spread before one and marked is the contrast be- 
tween the wooded knolls of deciduous trees with 
their variously tinted unfolding leaves and the dark 
forms of pine, fir and hemlock. 

Another pleasing scene is presented by the many 
willows which fringe one side of the great meadow 
near the administration building. Their ascending, 
spreading or pendent stems, pliant, and glowing 
green, yellow or purple, bear numerous catkins. On 
the margins of natural woods and elsewhere in the 
Arboretum the flowering dogwood (Cornus flor- 
ida) has been planted very extensively. When the 
Winters have not been too severe these plants flower 
freely in the Spring, their large, pure white bracts 
forming a saucer in which is contained a cluster of 
small yellowish flowers. Shadbushes (amelanchier) 
are similarly planted, and their slender stems 
crowded with clusters of pure white flowers com- 
bined with the unfolding leaves are most pleasing, 
suggesting in the landscape thin clouds of mist. 

Near the Forest Hills gate the cherry trees make 


[te Arnold Arboretum was characterized by 





The Altai rose (Rosa spinosissima altaica) is one of the many interesting 
species roses to be found in the shrub garden in the Arnold Arboretum. 








a picture of Spring-time loveliness. Be- 
yond the lilacs on the opposite side of the 
Bussey Hill road a clump of fragrant spice- 
bush (Lindera benzoin) is yellow with 
clustered blossoms and, nearby, are large 
bushes of the leatherwood (Dirca palus- 
tris) starred with pale yellow flowers from 
each of which tiny anthers protrude. 

On a bank beneath some old white pine 
trees on Bussey Hill flourishes a group of 
Rhododendron mucronulatum which in 
early Spring presents one of the prettiest 
pictures in the whole Arboretum. 

The flowering of the crab apples is one 
of the most important events in the Arbo- 
retum’s year. Each succeeding season this 
festival attracts an increasing number of 
visitors and it bids fair to rival that of the 
lilacs in public esteem. The collection, 
which is one of the most complete in exist- 
ence, is the result of 50 years of continued 
effort. 

Some of the crab apples are trees of con- 
siderable size but most of them are small 
trees or tree-like bushes, while a few are 
low, broad shrubs with their bottom 


branches resting on the ground. There is 
much variety in the arrangement of the 
main branches and in the shape of the 
crowns. In many the crown is broad, ir- 
regular and spreading, in some it is vase- 
shaped, in others it is bell-shaped and in 
a few it is narrow with ascending branches. 

The lilac collection is grouped on the 
side of Bussey Hill. In this collection are 
nearly all of the known hybrids and 27 
out of the 30 recognized species. It is 
doubtful if any other collection in the 
world is so complete and, moreover, 22 of 
the species have been introduced into cul- 
tivation in America by the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

Azaleas have been very extensively 
planted in the Arboretum and from the 
end of April until mid-July produce a 
gorgeous display of color. The collection 
proper is on the western slope of Bussey 
Hiil but there are groups among the oak 
collection, and clumps here and there by 
the roadsides and by the edges of ponds. 

As arranged in the Arboretum the 
azaleas give arresting bits of color in all 








better but necessary. 


to dogs and horses. 


worms. I could have stroked them. 


Boston, Mass. 








EARTHWORMS PROVE THEIR WORTH 


E HEAR too little about reconversion in the garden. Changing over from 
the old conditions of an adequate supply of trained labor to the present 
scarcity isa headache. Help is welcomed and sometimes it comes from odd sources. 
No longer do I chuckle at the earthworm fad. Earthworms help.—In some 
places, at any rate.—One problem of the landscape architect is the hard-baked, 
bare earth under certain old trees, particularly maples and beeches. Even pachy- 
sandra gets weary there, fighting tree roots, shade and soil packed so solid that | 
neither air nor water can get through. Even if labor can be found, it is not always 
wise to turn over the soil in such places. Picks and mattocks are the only imple- 
ments that will do the job and they are no respecters of tree roots lying just be- 
neath the surface. In fact, European beeches can be hurt badly if their roots are 
damaged in a mistaken effort to do them good. Some other procedure is not only 


Landscape architects are sometimes slow to comprehend. In fact, I concede that 
it was stupid to read dozens of times before taking it in, that earthworms wan- 
dering in the soil, soften it up as they go. When it came over me that perhaps 
these words meant what they said, I got in touch with a delightful correspondent 
who cherishes earthworms and breeds them with the care which other people give 


Before long a package arrived which was opened with intense curiosity. The 
picture in mind was the old tincan of boyhood fishing days, full of crawlers. 
That was quickly changed upon seeing neat cakes of humus in which one had to 
hunt for tiny worms. Some of them wriggled a bit which was promising. So, 
out they went to the maple tree. Holes were dug eight inches deep at two-foot 
intervals. Some compost was mixed with the dirt, a package of worms was 
solemnly set in the bottom of each hole, covered with soil and carefully watered. 

For a couple of weeks the air was gay with neighbors’ titters. Then laughter 
was forgotten when a finger pushed easily down into soft earth far from a nest. 
The holes were examined, of course, and it was found that most of the little pets 
had left for parts unknown. The two or three that were left had grown to a 
respectable three-inch length. They looked and acted like good, healthy young 


Since that experiment, they have been used elsewhere with similar results. 
Now, I am trying something else. Earthworms are being put into all newly 
graded earth, which gets packed hard under bulldozers and trucks. There is no 
need to look for magic changes overnight. Instead, the worms can be forgotten 
with the assurance that for months and years to come, on Sundays, holidays and 
all the time, they are doing the work that formerly the gardener had to do—only 
more silently, efficiently and far more steadily. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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sorts of unexpected places. Here and there 
a flame of orange or red, a patch of yellow, 
a drift of pink or a sheet of the purest 
white compel admiration. In some places, 
hidden among other bushes, their pungent 
fragrance leads a visitor to the discovery of 
isolated plants of the pinxter flower or 
swamp honeysuckle. Azaleas lend them- 
selves to all sorts of surprises and add aliur- 
ing interest to a stroll through the grounds. 
Looking from vantage points on the Val- 
ley road and Hemlock Hill road toward 
Bussey Hill through vistas of oak and 
beech a blaze of brilliant color catches the 
eye. 

The Arboretum rhododendron collec- 
tion is planted at the foot of Hemlock Hill 
and enjoys a sheltered northern exposure. 
The situation is a delightful one backed 
by a virgin growth of hemlock with an 
ever-running stream flowing through it. 

Beyond the rhododendron collection 
and continuing along the foot of Hemlock 
Hill is a broad belt of mountain laurel 
several hundred yards long. 


American Iris Society to Meet 


HE American Iris Society has an- 
nounced that it will hold its annual 
meeting, the first since the outbreak of the 
war, in Boston, June 6, 7 and 8. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of persons will 
be present from all parts of the country, 
including the far West. The headquarters 
will be at the Copley Plaza Hotel and tours 
will be made to all the prominent iris gar- 
dens in the vicinity to enable the members 
to see not only how the many varieties 
grow in New England but also to get a pre- 
view of the new seedlings. 
The schedule for the meeting is as 
follows: 
JUNE 6 
Garden of Dr. and Mrs. Franklin P. Lowry 
62 Walnut Park, Newton, Mass. 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Barker 
California St., Newton, Mass. 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Harold P. Knowlton 
32 Hancock St., Auburndale, Mass. 
Sunnyside Gardens (Mr. Merton Gage) 
Natick, Mass. 
Luncheon—1812 House 
Framingham, Mass. 
Garden of William McKee (Regional Vice- 
President ) 
45 Kenwood Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


JUNE 7 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Preston E. Corey 
707 Pearl St., Reading, Mass. 
Fairmount Gardens (Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith) 
Lowell, Mass. 
Luncheon—Fairmount Gardens. 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Stedman Buttrick 
Liberty St., Concord, Mass. 
Banquet—7:30 p.m., Copley Plaza Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 8 

Garden of Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Graves 

Concord, N. H. 
Luncheon—Dr. and Mrs. Graves 

Anyone desiring further information 
may obtain it by writing the registrar, 
Mrs. Franklin P. Lowry at the address 
given above. 
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When the Hummingbirds Return — 


Their flight has taken them all the way from Central America 
and they will build nests no bigger than an English walnut 


Y THE time this is published the hum- 

mingbird will have arrived in your 
garden. It is our smallest North American 
bird.—The ruby-throated hummingbird 
is the one we have here.—It has a wing 
speed of 50 to 80 beats a second, a heart- 
beat of 1000 a minute and generally 
weighs about as much as a copper penny. 
Yet, it migrates from Central America, 
crosses the Gulf of Mexico and continues 
northward as far as Labrador and west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains. Likewise, 
this is the tamest bird we have. 

The hummingbird is polygamous. It 
does not mate. The female builds the nest, 
incubates the eggs and takes entire charge 
of feeding the young until they are fledged. 
When the nest is started the male leaves 
the vicinity. The incubation which takes 
about two weeks and the preliminary flight 
lessons are entirely up to the mother. 





After the location of the nest is picked 
and the nesting site decided upon, the fe- 
maie gathers down from such plants as the 
milkweed and thistle. This is worked to- 
gether into a smooth-appearing nest held 
in place with plenty of spider webbing. 
Furthermore, spider webs are also used to 
attach the nests to the tree limbs, usually at 
forks. 

The nest, which is about the size of an 
English walnut is then covered with gray 
lichens on the outside and lined with fern 
down. In this nest are deposited two small, 
chalky-white, elliptical eggs about the size 
of small beans. 

Once the young are fledged they never 
return to the nest nor are they fed by their 
parent, as are those of many other birds. 
In fact, they apparently do not even know 
their parents, and, not being gregarious, 
they do not migrate together. 


Pepi tk iz ae tS See 


This remarkable illustration by the author shows both a hummingbird and 
a honey bee approaching a flower. 
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The hummingbird shown here is 
feeding from a tube of nectar held 
in the man’s mouth. 


Although I have observed the ruby- 
throated hummingbird closely for a good 
many years, I have never seen, until last 
year, the dance of the male hummingbird. 
This occurred on a wire strung between 
two posts on my veranda. The female sat 
on this wire apparently watching the 
male’s antics. He would make a long 40- 
foot pendulum swing in front of her and 
then sweep towards her, flashing his ruby 
throat and, flying backwards, swing again. 
Finally, he came forward and lit on the 
wire next to her and danced along the wire 
for a foot or two, back and forth. Then 
he resumed the swing. Consequently, I 
should be very much interested to know 
whether anyone else has ever seen this 
dance of the male ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird. Fortunately, guests were pres- 
ent at my home when one of these dances 
occurred. So, at least a few others have 
seen it. 

As the cool nights of September come 
bringing with them light frosts the birds 
gradually leave and by the 15th of the 
month they have started their migration 
back to their Winter home in Central 
America. 

I first became especially interested in the 
ruby-throated hummingbird while visit- 
ing the late Mrs. Laurence Webster at 
Holderness, N. H., and watching more 
than 50 hummingbirds come to the little 
glass feeders on her veranda. It seemed so 
easy I decided to attract them at Lily Pond 
in Cohasset, Mass., where I planted 60 
feet of Hall’s honeysuckle which always 
attracts the hummers when they arrive in 
the middle of May. 

I then obtained from the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society six or eight small glass 
feeders, two inches long, in which I put 
one part sugar and three parts water. These 
I attached to canes and put them close to 
the honeysuckle vine. 

When the hummers came between the 
5th and 10th of May, they went directly 
to the honeysuckle vine and found the 
vials of sweetened water and once they 
have found them, birds will remain for the 
season. I then moved the canes up to the 











veranada where I planned to photograph 
the birds. With no hesitancy they followed 
the small feeders until they found six or 
eight larger feeders attached to the wires 
on the veranda, each containing about six 
to eight ounces of liquid. From these they 
drank the remainder of the Summer. 

So, I have for many years been inter- 
ested in the food of the hummingbirds and 
am convinced they like the nectar from the 
perennials more than from the annuals. 
The perennials that attract these birds are: 
delphinium, lupine, bee-balm and coral 
bells in that order. There is also a distinct 
advantage in having delphiniums and lu- 
pines, for their erect stalks lend themselves 
for hanging the glass feeders and each 
year I have half a dozen vials on the del- 
phiniums and lupines when they are in 
bloom. 

The hummers become very tame. Many 
of my friends have held the little vials in 


their mouths and with very little hesitation 
the birds have come and fed. 

Although I have had as many as six or 
eight female birds each year, it has been 
exceedingly difficult to find any nests, until 
the leaves fell and the nests were exposed. 
In some instances I found them very close 
to the house but they had remained un- 
noticed the entire Summer. After the 
youngsters are fledged, they come directly 
to the feeders, adding 10 or 12 birds more 
that are with me all Summer. 

I know of no bird that has such en- 
gaging ways as this little hummer and I 
can assure you that it is well worth the 
effort to induce them to come to the gar- 
den. They will give pleasure from the 
middle of May until the middle of Septem- 
ber and add to your knowledge of their 
habits. 

—Laurence B. Fletcher. 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Growing the Glorious Penstemons 


HERE are exciting days ahead for the 

flower fan who is just becoming ac- 
quainted with penstemons. Among the 
many splendid sorts is found a height and 
choice of color to fit any bed, border or 
garden grouping — dwarf ones for rock 
gardens, those of medium height for per- 
ennial borders and tall ones for background 
plantings. 

The flowers appear in spike-like ra- 
cemes, are tubular and show the family 
characteristic of having the five petals 
fused into two lips. The color range is 
broad, going from white, through shades 
of lavender to purple, pink, red, yellow 
and rich blues. The blooming season ex- 
tends through Spring and Summer. 

The simplest and most inexpensive way 
to get the plants is from seed. Penstemons 
do not resent transplanting. A few toler- 
ate semi-shade but most are at their best in 
sunny locations. All require good drain- 
age and the crowns will rot if the soil is 
too wet. They grow well in ordinary gar- 
den soil and can withstand hotter, drier 
conditions than the average garden plants. 
However, if the conditions are too hot and 
dry or the soil is too rich, they may be 
short-lived and it is a good plan to keep 
a few seedlings on hand to replace those 
that die. 

A few bloom the first year from seed 
but most spend the time in making a crown 
of leaves and a good root system. The 
blooms then appear the following year, 
the height varying from three inches to 
more than six feet, depending upon the 
kind. The blossoms also vary in size. The 
foliage of the species is as distinct as the 
blossoms and the casual gardener who has 
become acquainted with the fragile, pale 
green leaves of Penstemon torreyi is 
amazed at the large, glaucous-blue foliage 
of P. murrayanus. Likewise, the soft 
sparkling green leaves of P. cobzxa bear 








little resemblance to the narrow, pale gray 
leaves of P. angustifolius. 

Penstemon grandiflorus is one of the 
larger-flowered types and has crisp spoon- 
shaped leaves of blue-green. It is one of 
the easiest penstemons to grow from seed 
sown in the late Fall or early Spring. The 
plants bloom freely the second year. They 
are usually a lovely shade of delicate lav- 
ender, although the buds are soft yellow. 
A pure white form is lovely and just as 
easily grown. P. digitalis is also a lovely 
white with well-filled heads of medium- 
sized blossoms. 

Among the dwarf sorts, P. nitidus is a 
good plant and one of the first to bloom. 
It throws up stems crowded with bright 
blue tubes. A well-grown plant may have 
as many as a dozen flower stalks. P. angus- 
tifolius has similar leaves and bright blue 
flowers. 

So sparkling is the foliage on P. cobzxa 





Penstemons offer much of value to 
the garden maker. 
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that at certain seasons its soft green leaves 
appear to have been sprinkled with frost 
crystals. The flowers are large and vary 
from white to pale lavender with deeper 
purple veinings. A group in bloom is a 
spectacular sight. 

Penstemon murrayanus grows six feet 
high or more and the stalks must be staked 
to prevent a strong wind from breaking 
them. The foliage is glaucous and the 
leaves on the flower stems completely en- 
circle them. This species has an exceed- 
ingly long blooming period. The bright 
red flowers are of medium size and exceed- 
ingly showy. P. torreyi is also a red-flow- 
ered plant and much to be desired but 
neither blossoms nor foliage are as decora- 
tive and conspicuous as those of P. mur- 
rayanus. 

This describes only a few of the pen- 
stemons. Others are equally gorgeous 
and desirable. They stand up well as cut 
flowers if the ends of the stems are burned 
or placed in hot water for a few moments. 
Then plunge them immediately into cold 
water. If the stems commence to wilt re- 
peat the treatment. This will usually re- 
vive even a badly wilted stem. 

—Olga Rolf Tiemann. 
Westboro, Mo. 


Forsythias in New Hampshire 


PRUNE forsythias by removing some 

of the oldest stems at ground level after 
the blooms fade. Also, because of the 
layering habits of the bushes, I cut out the 
drooping tips to keep the plants as bushes 
and not like jungles. The main bush 
should have all the feeding area and not 
share it with a family of descendants. 

However, in this cold country of south- 
ern New Hampshire, where every third 
Winter is likely to kill the buds, it is well 
to have low branches under the snow line 
and thus protected. Then even after a 
severe Winter there is a brilliant basal 
circle of yellow. 

My hobby of keeping accurate weather 
records of temperature and precipitation 
over many years has enabled me to ascer- 
tain the limit of tolerance of the forsythia 
blossom buds in this region, where we get 
about 20 sub-zero days each Winter, rarely 
less than 10 degrees below and at the worst 
31 below. 

I have found that the less hardy kinds 
go dead at 18 degrees below, although last 
Winter seems to have found the buds ab- 
normally sensitive, for nearly complete 
damage came at 14 degrees. The Winter 
before with 15 degrees and that of 1944 
with 13 degrees left the bushes unscathed. 
They bloomed fully. 

The extra hardy F. ovata has tiny buds 
that lie close to the bark and are protected. 
I have found them at 24 degrees, undam- 
aged, but at 31 degrees they were dead. 
I am alert to discover the dead line which 
is somewhere between. The bushes them- 
selves are all hardy at Antrim’s worst. 

—Junius T. Hanchett. 
Antrim, N. H. 
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The American Chestnuts 


EAR EDITOR—I read with interest 

Mr. Bromley’s letter in the March 15 
issue concerning blight-resistant chestnuts. 
I wonder if the writer is familiar with the 
work being carried on by Arthur H. Graves 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden? Mr. 
Graves has been hybridizing chestnuts 
since before 1938. The Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden Record of January 1944 contains 
a brief statement of his results to date. He 
has raised thousands of trees including 
some hybrids appearing resistant to the 
blight. 

The trouble with hybrids of the Ameri- 
can chestnut with the Japanese and Chi- 
nese species is that they do not form 
lumber-type of trees and, as a rule, the 
nuts are inferior to the American. There 
is, in fact, no species or hybrid equal in 
all respects to the American chestnut. Not 
only were the nuts of high value but the 
tree itself was a splendid forest type and 
the lumber of the very best quality. More- 
over, from a forestry standpoint there was 
no hardwood species to equal it. It also had 
the remarkable advantage of sprouting 
from the stump. A chestnut stand could 
be clear cut and in 40 years there would be 
another forest of saw logs and apparently 
this could be repeated any number of times. 
I think the loss of the chestnut is the great- 
est calamity that ever befell forestry in this 
country. 

A few years ago I discovered two large 
trees bearing nuts here in Wisconsin and 
entirely free from blight. They are pre- 
sumably over 60 years old and 30 inches 
in diameter. How they originated I do not 
know. Being so far from their natural 
range I hope that the fungus may not cross 
the gap of 300 miles and there may be a 
possibility of perpetuating the species in 
this region. I have a number of healthy 
seedlings which are several years old. 

If anyone else knows of any large Amer- 
ican chestnuts that are entirely blight-free, 
I would greatly appreciate hearing from 
him. Like Mr. Bromley, some of the most 
delightful recollections of my boyhood are 
associated with the gathering of the nuts 
in the Fall on my grandfather’s place in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. and, later, in the 
vicinity of New Haven, Conn. 

—Harry D. Tiernann. 
Madison, Wisc. 


North Dakota’s Red Potato 


EAR EDITOR—Potatoes have also 

been mentioned in Horticulture. In 
this section, at least, Triumph, a red po- 
tato, is not only a tuber of superb eating 
quality, but also an unbelievably fine 
keeper. Grocers sell it in late Winter in 
lieu of new potatoes. In fact, it is often 
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difficult to get it sprouted in the Spring 
for planting because of its exceptional 
firmness. Ours are still firm and of good 
quality at this writing, April 12. It is a 
good looking potato, well rounded with 
rather deep eyes and a smooth skin. It is 
sweeter than many varieties, bakes very 
well and yields satisfactorily. 


—Ruth M. Johnson. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Disagrees About Hawks 
EAR EDITOR—I wonder if Richard 


Headstrom would not change his 
opinion about hawks (Horticulture, April 
15) if he had had my experiences. There 
are many birds here and it is not very 
encouraging to buy seeds and maintain 
feeding stations while knowing that 
hawks of all kinds are hovering around 
waiting to destroy the useful birds. I am 
thankful to have sparrows, for otherwise 
more of the other birds would be eaten. 
After the sparrows leave, the other birds 
are at the mercy of these preying monsters. 

During one of the coldest days last 
Winter the birds were molested all day. 
In desperation they tried to feed in late 
afternoon and I saw a red-shouldered 
hawk pounce upon one of the chickadees. 
On another occasion, I saw a red-shoul- 
dered hawk dive into a thicket opposite 
my door and pull out a junco. Within the 
past two weeks, a swamp hawk has de- 
voured a mourning dove. 

It amuses me to read of the many mice 
and the like found in the stomachs of 
hawks. No doubt that is true, but I know 
that useful birds are taken by the hawks, 
too. From my viewpoint, I consider one 
little chickadee more beneficial and cer- 
tainly more entertaining than any hawk. 

—Mrs. Allen H. Noyes. 
Sharon, Mass. 


An old but thrifty chestnut tree 
in Wisconsin. 

























Says Mimosa Also a Tree 


EAR EDITOR — The question 

“What is a Mimosa?”’ is asked in the 
April 15 issue of Horticulture and is an- 
swered as Mimosa pudica, a perennial 
often grown as an annual and called the 
humble plant. It now grows wild in the 
Southern states and the leaves close tightly 
when touched. 

However, ‘mimosa trees’ are also com- 
mon in parks and house grounds from 
Washington to Southern Missouri and 
southward. They sometimes attain a 
height of 40 feet and have wide spreading 
branches. 

The leaves which are finely divided into 
40 to 60 leaflets close at night and the trees 
are sometimes called “‘go to sleep trees.”’ 
The showy pink puffball-iike flowers en- 
velop the trees in the Spring and lend 
charm to the landscape. 

Botanically this ‘‘mimosa’’ is known as 
Albizzia julibrissin, a Persian name. It is 
a member of the legume family and is a 
native of the Orient, from Persia to Japan. 
It is also found in North Africa, Australia, 
Mexico and the Latin American republics. 
It is much prized by orchid fanciers in 
Mexico for its shade by day and its closed 
leaves at night which admit the dew-laden 
breezes. 

This tree is also closely allied to the 
acacia and is so classified by some botanists. 
The trees are readily grown from the seed 
which is freely produced which doubtless 
accounts for the wide distribution. The 
seedlings bloom while young and quickly 
develop into stately specimens. 

Likewise, the name ‘“‘mimosa’’ is so 
generally accepted in the South that in 50 
years I do not recall anyone asking for 
Albizzia julibrissin, although I have sold 
thousands of ‘‘mimosa trees.”’ 

—Edward Teas. 
Houston, Tex. 


Difficult Daffodil Blooms Well 


EAR EDITOR—I do not think try- 

ing to help them out is a very satis- 
factory way to get the flowers of Narcissus 
peticus flore pleno (formerly N. albus 
plenus odoratus) to open. They are late, 
blossoming when all the other daffodils are 
about gone. The sun is higher and the 
weather usually drier. Last Spring was 
very wet here in western New York and 
we had plenty of those lovely, old- 
fashioned flowers. They have always done 
best in a shady spot, but last Spring we had 
blossoms in sunny and shady places, more 
than we realized we had. If the plants 
have plenty of water, the blooms will not 
need assistance. 

—NMrs. W. W. Shepard. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 



























ARRANGEMENTS 


which were awarded blue 
ribbons at the Spring 


Flower Show in 





Boston 


Left: Skunk cabbage arranged on an 





old stump. 





Right: Old driftwood, oyster shells 
and stephanotis buds. 





A i by Mrs. R. G. Schulke, Arranged by Mrs. Gilbert Winchell, 
ww aedieal Ohio. . ¥ Concord, Mass., Garden Olub. 


Left: Caladium leaves, strelitzia, 
parsley and cypripediums. 





Right: Strelitzia leaves and clivia 
blossoms. 


Left below: Stocks, anemones and 


violets. 


Right below: Tulips, white irises and 





pandanus leaves. 














Arranged by Mrs. Leon Monier, Southern Arranged b i 
4 , Z { vy Mrs. John Hollis, Jr., 
Brookline, Mass., Garden Olub. Hingham, Mass., Garden Club. 










Arranged by Mrs. Herbert Farnsworth, Andover, Mass., Garden Club. Arranged by Mrs. Josephine Douglas, Women’s City Club, Boston. 
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NEW WAYS OF FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 


Revolutionary changes in the character of insecticides and fungicides have created a somewhat complicated 
picture so far as amateur garden makers are concerned. In the following article, an attempt is made to present 
as clearly as possible the forms and uses of the new materials, most of which are on the market under trade 
names. Others are awaiting advancement from the experimental stage into general home garden use. 


HE insecticide that contributed so 

largely to the winning of the war, 
DDT, is now being adapted to horticul- 
tural use. This product has had much pub- 
licity and has been made generally avail- 
able very quickly, but its real place in the 
family of ‘‘pesticides’’ has yet to be deter- 
mined with certainty. Out of the welter 
of confused reports have come some facts 
which should be borne in mind. 


Residual fly spray. Five per cent DDT 
dissolved in deodorized kerosene or a simi- 
lar oil, is for general household use, barn 
and livestock application, and it is not safe 
on growing plants in ordinary spraying 
equipment. An exception to this rule is 
the suggestion by Dr. R. B. Friend of the 
Connecticut experiment station that this 
preparation of DDT be applied in a mod- 
erate way directly to the webs of the tent 
caterpillar while the webs are still very 
small. A squirt with a flit gun to each 
web is enough. It should be kept off the 
foliage. 

Aerosol bombs. Their use on plants is 
not yet determined, but they will protect 
temporarily against flies and mosquitoes 
in small garden and picnic areas. 


Miscible concentrate. This usually con- 
tains 20 per cent to 25 per cent DDT dis- 
solved in a water miscible solvent. The 
home gardener will do well to avoid this 
preparation. 

Dust. Where mixed with clay, talc, or 
other inert carrier to contain 3, 5, or 10 
per cent dust it is used almost entirely to 
combat household pests which are inacces- 
sible to a spray. One exception is the con- 
trol of chinch bugs in lawns. For this 
purpose the 10 per cent dust should be 
applied evenly at the rate of 15 pounds 
per 1000 square feet and brushed in to 
reach the bases of the grass plants. 

The 3 per cent and 5 per cent dusts are 
used in the same way as other garden dusts 
for pest control, and are safe on practi- 
cally all garden trees and plants. They may 
also be combined with fungicides. 


Wettable powder. This is mixed with a 
neutral carrier and wetting agent to con- 
tain 40 per cent or 50 percent DDT. At 
present, it is the preferred form for spray- 
ing trees, shrubs, fruit, vegetables. and 
ornamentals, and may also be used on the 
walls of barns, poultry and dog houses, or 
on any building where a light colored resi- 
due is not objectionable. 


Using DDT in Horticulture 


In general, DDT should be used only 
as an emergency spray to combat epidemic 
outbreaks of such destructive insects as are 
efficiently controlled by it. Such emergen- 
cies may be determined by serious infes- 
tations during the previous season, and 
may require protective treatments; or the 
application may be delayed until a current 
infestation threatens. 

The standard formula is one pound of 
DDT wettable powder in 100 gallons of 
spray, or 5 per cent DDT-tale dust, but 
the formula may vary when used for differ- 
ent purposes. 

FRUIT 

Peaches — Oriental fruit moth and 
Japanese beetle. Wettable powder, one 
pound DDT in 100 gallons or dust with 
3 per cent or 5 per cent DDT-talc. Four 
applications at intervals of 20 days. Spray 
or dust can be combined with neutral 
copper fungicides to control both insects 
and diseases. 

Pears—Not advised. 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes—Flea beetles, potato beetles, 
leafhoppers. Wettable powder, one-half 
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pound DDT in 100 gallons or dust with 
3 or 5 per cent DDT-talc. Four appli- 
cations at intervals of 20 days. Spray or 
dust can be combined with neutral copper 
fungicides to control both insects and dis- 
eases. 


Sweet Corn — European corn borer. 
Wettable powder or dust, as for potatoes. 
Three applications at five-day intervals 
beginning about June 5; and repeated to 
combat the second generation, beginning 
about August 15. 


Cabbage and other crucifers—Cabbage 
worms. Dust 3 per cent DDT-talc. Two 
applications at 10-day intervals when the 
worms are first seen. Do not apply after the 
heads of cabbage, cauliflower, or broccoli 
are visible. Do not feed discarded leaves at 
harvest to livestock or poultry. 


Tomatoes, Squash and other cucurbits 
—DDT has caused slight injury to these 
plants and its use is not advised at present. 


Lettuce, Celery and other leafy vegeta- 
bles—DDT is not advised on these crops 
until further studies of residue and toler- 
ance are made. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTALS 


Japanese beetle, rose chafer, thrips, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf rollers, and various cater- 
pillars. Wettable powder, one pound DDT 
in 100 gallons or dust with 3 per cent or 5 
per cent DDT-talc. Apply when insects 
first appear, or as needed. Dust gladiolus 
corms in storage with 5 per cent DDT- 
talc dust to control gladiolus thrips. 


GREENHOUSE ORNAMENTALS 


Thrips, leaf tyers and other caterpillars. 
Wettable powder or dust, as above. Apply 
when needed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

Japanese beetle, elm leaf beetle, gypsy 
moth, tent caterpillar, Fall web worm and 
other leaf eating caterpillars. Spray or 
dust as on ornamentals. Apply when in- 
sects first appear or as needed. 


Precautions 

In his summary, Prof. Warren Whit- 
comb of the Massachusetts State College 
states that DDT crystals as used in dust or 
wettable powder are not harmful to man 
externally and have been applied to the 
body and clothing for long periods with- 
out harm. 

When dissolved in oil or other solvent 
as in the residual fly spray, the aerosol 
bomb, or the miscible concentrate, the sol- 
vent may be absorbed through the skin and 
the DDT carried with it into the blood 
with harmful effects. When unavoidably 
exposed to the solution, it should be 
promptly washed off with soap and water. 

The only important health hazard is the 
accidental ingestion of, or contact with, 
large amounts of DDT—and this is true 
of all insecticides. 

The U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has placed an informal tolerance of 
seven parts per million of DDT residue on 
fruits and vegetables, but in January, 
1946, this had not been made official nor 
any enforcement instituted. This informal 
tolerance is the same as that placed on lead 
residue and twice as great as the amount 
of arsenic residue permitted. In general, 
more extensive experimentation has shown 
DDT to be less harmful to man and ani- 
mals than was believed when the first 
studies were made, and the greatest danger 
is now considered to be only from acci- 
dental exposure to large amounts of it. In 
fact, one recognized authority has said that 
“DDT is no more poisonous than aspirin.” 


Birds and Bees 
Some birds have been killed by eating 
insects poisoned with DDT: by drinking 
water contaminated with it; or by contact 








with it on sprayed plants. However, most 
observers report that the birds returned to 
sprayed areas in normal numbers after a 
short time. The poisoning of birds consti- 
tutes an important reason for not using 
DDT in woodlands or other large areas 
until more information is available about 
the effect of this chemical on birds, insect 
parasites, and predators; fish and insectiv 
orous animals. 

DDT also kills honey bees and other 


pollinating insects but apparently it is not 
so destructive as at first believed. Evidence 
is increasing that the worker bees do not 
carry DDT back to the hive, and although 
many worker bees are killed there is less 
danger to the colony in areas where DDT 
is used than where lead arsenate is used. 
A recent report from Oregon indicates that 
honey bees feeding on sweet clover dusted 
with DDT while being grown for seed 
suffered no consequential loss. 


Two New Insecticides 


A new material to take the place of 
rotenone or nicotine preparations in the 
control of the European corn borer is being 
marketed under the name of Ryanex. This 
new insecticide is prepared from the tropi- 
cal plant Ryania speciosa. It is applied in 
the form of a dust at rather close intervals 
of time just as are the rotenone and nico- 
tine materials, but with apparent better 
control of the insect. The manufacturer's 
directions should be followed. 

An important development of the war 
years at the University of Wisconsin has 


been the preparation of an insecticide 
from sabadilla seed, from a Mexican mem- 
ber of the lily family. Ten per cent saba- 
dilla dust will control the young and adult 
stages of the squash bug. It has also been 
proved effective against leaf hoppers on 
beans and cranberries. It also can be used 
to control cabbage worms and cabbage 
loopers. Also, if applied to a lawn in the 
same manner and at the same rate as 10 
per cent DDT dust, 10 per cent sabadilla 
dust will control chinch bugs. It is not 
toxic to warm-blooded animals. 


New Organic Fungicides 


Several new synthetic fungicides are 
challenging the long held position of sulfur 
and copper preparations for the control 
of plant diseases. Among these are two 
known as Fermate and Zerlate. 

Zerlate is compatible with commonly 
used insecticides, which might normally 
be used in combination for control of both 
insects and diseases. Used alone, it is rec- 
ommended for control of early and late 
blight of potatoes; leaf-blight diseases of 
celery; leaf-spot diseases and anthracnose 
of tomatoes; leaf-spot diseases of cucum- 
bers, melons, and other cucurbits; and in- 
directly wilt disease of cucumbers by re- 
pelling cucumber beetles that transmit this 
disease. It also controls brown rot of 
peaches, and one application usually pro- 
tects peaches against the Japanese beetle 
for seven to 10 days. 

l-ermate has been rather widely used for 
1 couple of growing seasons for treatment 
of numerous fungous diseases on a variety 
of fruits, vegetables, and other crops. It is 
outstanding for its control of blue mold in 
tobacco seedbeds, scab and rust diseases of 
apples, scab on pears, anthracnose on to- 
matoes and beans. 


Fermate is being rather widely tested for 
the control of blackspot and rust diseases 
of roses. Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell 
University, who has been active in this 
work, reports that most of his co-operating 
gardeners have expressed satisfaction with 
Fermate. In his report in the American 
Rose Magazine, Dr. Massey gave the fol- 
lowing advice. 


In wet seasons black spot is difficult to con- 
trol and the question of timing comes sharply 
into focus. Most of the co-operators the past 
season had the importance of timing impressed 
upon them, first as to starting early with the 
applications and, second, as to the frequency of 
applications. A number of them believe that 
dusting may be the answer in that it can be 
done relatively quickly and easily even when 
the garden is wet or during the rain if an appli- 
cation is demanded at that time. Ten per cent 
Fermate and 90 per cent dusting sulfur make a 
good dust; and 10 per cent Fermate and 90 per 
cent talc can be used during periods of high 
temperatures when the sulfur may burn. In- 
secticides may be added to either, or used 
separately. 

If spraying is preferred to dusting, Fermate 
may be used at the rate of one and one-half 
pounds in 100 gallons of water; or Fermate 
at one-half pound and wettable sulfur at four 
pounds, in 100 gallons of water. Insecticides 
and a wetter-spreader may be added. 


The New Weed Killers 


Proprietary preparations of 2,4-D for 
the purpose of killing weeds are being 
offered on every hand. Whether they are 
in powder or liquid form, all of them wil! 
ipparently live up to their manufacturer's 
claims if and when the directions on the 
package are followed 


Even so, it appears that 2,4-D is a more 
effective herbicide when applied to young 
plants during periods of rapid growth. It 
acts with relative slowness. Moist soil 
seems to increase its effectiveness. It works 
more rapidly in sun than in shade. 

As to which product to buy, there is 
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little choice. About the only thing to 
watch for is the amount of 2,4-D in a par- 
ticular product and to calculate the cost of 
treating 1000 square feet of lawn area 
from which the weeds are to be removed. 

According to Victor H. Ries of Ohio 
State University, the cost should not ex- 
ceed 40 cents per 1000 square feet and 
probably would not fall below 25 cents. 
Applying with a sprayer is less wasteful 
of the chemical than with a sprinkling can. 
Although, it must be remembered that it 
is the amount of actual chemical applied 
per square foot that is important. Tests 
have shown that 2,4-D leaches from the 
soil in not more than 80 days. 

Directions as to mixing and as to 
weather conditions should be observed. 
Also, it is well not to use the same sprayer 
for both weed killers and ‘‘pesticidal’’ ma- 
terials, because 2,4-D left over in the spray 
tank may later injure crop plants. Most 
broad-leaved plants are injured or killed 
outright by 2,4-D. This means that appli- 
cation on a windy day or careless spraying 
can coat the foliage of plants not intended 
for eradication, often with fatal results. 

It is probable that most 2,4-D prepara- 
tions will be used for the elimination ot 
dandelions, broad-leaved plantains, chick- 
weed and similar weeds from lawns. Thus 
will the grass be freed of serious competi- 
tion without hand weeding. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
one of the worst of lawn pests, the annua! 
crab grass, will not be eradicated by 2,4-D 
Thus it could result in 2,4-D eliminating 
broad-leaved weeds to open up space for 
crab grass, leaving the gardener worse off 
than he was before. 

To guard against such a situation, it has 
been advised that the weed killing be car 
ried out at a time when desirable turf 
grasses can come up quickly from seed to 
fill the void. In fact, seeding and feeding 
at the time of or even before the applica 
tion of the weed killer have been recom 
mended by several turf authorities. 

The New York experiment station has 
reported in Science, successful tests in the 
control of air contamination by ragweed 
pollen by applying 100 to 200 gallons 
per acre of water sprays of 2,4-D (1000 
parts per million) to weedy areas just as 
the flowering stage was approaching 
Pollen shed was thus prevented. A special! 
oil preparation applied with a fog ma 
chine at the same growth stage for the 
same purpose was also effective. Thus, the 
prospects are that the day of ragweed pull- 
ing or cutting campaigns may be over. 

From the Michigan experiment station 
comes word that weed seeds in loam and 
manure can be prevented from germina 
ting by watering with 2,4-D solution at 
the rate of 10 and 100 parts per million 
under greenhouse conditions where the 
temperature does not fall below 60 de 
grees. Bean and pea seeds sown in the 
treated soil four weeks later germinated 
and the plants grew normally. The treat 
ment is suggested for lawn top-dressing 
materials and seedbed soils before planting 
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Methods of Weed Control 


S SOON as the rows of young seedlings 
become apparent, it is time to begin 
to rid the garden of weeds, whether they 
have shown up yet or not. Young weeds 
just beginning to grow are very easy 
to control—a light stirring of the soil is 
all that is necessary. If permitted to de- 
velop further, the task is a much more 
difficult one. 

Cultivation for weed control should be 
shallow. A deeper disturbance of the soil 
may cut the roots of valuable seedlings, or 
bring a supply of fresh weed seeds to the 
surface to increase the gardeners difficulties. 

Most gardeners have their own prefer- 
ences about tools for this chore. Some like 
a wheel hoe; others depend upon shuffle 
hoes. Dr. Donald F. Jones of the Con- 
necticut experiment station advises a good 
sharp ordinary garden hoe and a rake with 
a narrow blade. On smooth, firm soil that 
is free from stones, the back of the rake 
does an excellent cultivation job and the 
narrow width makes it easy to reach be- 
tween the rows. On rough soil where 
stones are abundant, a hoe will be more 
efficient. 

For weed control in the rows, particu- 
larly with small seedlings like carrots, 
radishes, lettuce and onions, the only way 
to do a good job is to pull the weeds. This 
is difficult but can be combined with the 
essential thinning operation. 

Excess plants, says Dr. Jones, are really 
weeds and must be pulled. Thinning is 
important. Without sufficient space, young 
seedlings cannot develop properly, partic- 
ularly those of root crops. The best time 
to thin or weed is after the ground has 
been loosened by rain or a thorough water- 
ng the day before. When the soil is moist 
and loose, plants can be pulled without 
njuring those that are left to grow. 

Mulching is an excellent way to control 
weeds, improve the physical condition of 
soil, and add to its fertility. Placed be- 
tween rows of plants, mulches will keep 
lown weed growth, and the organic mate- 
rial contained in the mulches will benefit 
the soil. 

Leaves are one of the most commonly 
used materials but, because of their tend- 
ency to blow and scatter all over the 
garden, are not satisfactory unless partially 
composted. They can be held down fairly 
well by sprinkling them with ground lime- 
stone when they are wet. 

Peat moss is probably the best-material 
for mulching. Lawn clippings are also 
very good. Other materials which can be 
used to advantage are hay and weed clip- 
pings, leaf mold from forests, pine needles 
and weathered sawdust. 

Mulching is especially beneficial on 
perennial plants such as berry bushes, 
grapevines, ornamental plantings, aspara- 
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gus and rhubarb. Mulching is also an 
excellent practice with any of the wide- 
row garden crops, such as tomatoes, corn 
and pole beans, because the material can 
be put on without disturbing the plants. 


Cultivation of Beans 


EANS are among the most important 

crops under present conditions, and 
they are easy to grow except for the 
Mexican bean beetle, which must be 
guarded against from the time the beans 
start to make growth. A cryolite or rote- 
none dust will keep them under control. 

The one warning concerning the culti- 
vation of beans is not to work the patch 
while the leaves of the beans are wet, either 
with dew or from rain. Rust seems to 
follow. 

Pole beans are the heaviest yielders of 
the family, and in the small garden will 
give more food for the space occupied than 
any other crop. 

They are later in season and more ten- 
der than bush beans but they should not 
be planted until the weather is settled and 
the ground warm. Plant six to eight seeds 
in a hill, and thin out to the four strong- 
est. The hills should be two feet apart. 

The secret of quality and abundant 
yield in pole beans is to pick them before 
they form seed and to keep the vines 
picked clean. Kentucky Wonder is a fa- 
vorite pole variety. It will produce pods 
10 inches long, if you wish, but these pods 
will have strings. If they are picked half 
grown, the strings will not bother and the 
quality will be much better. 


Transplanting Methods 


UCH depends upon giving plants a 

good start. Experiments have shown 
that all plants benefit by a starter solution, 
applied directly to their roots, if the roots 
are bare. The home gardener may prepare 
this solution by mixing four ounces of 
complete garden fertilizer, in a quart of 
water the day before setting out the plants. 
When ready to transplant, pour this quart 
into a pail and add nine quarts of water to 
complete the solution. Set the plant in the 
hole which has been prepared, pour one- 
half cup of the starter solution over the 
roots and then pack the soil about the roots 
to complete the operation. 

In the case of pot plants, and those 
grown in plant bands, pour the starter 
solution on the soil near the plant after it 
has been set, and the hole filled in. 

Plants should be set a little deeper in 
the garden than they stood in the flat or 
pot. Compact the soil about the roots, so 
there will be close contact without air 
pockets. 

Tomato plants which have grown too 
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tall should be set as deeply as necessary to 
shorten the height above ground. Deeply 
set plants survive drouths better, and of 
course are less likely to be injured by the 
wind. 

A cloudy day is good for transplanting 
and if it must be done under a hot sun, 
paper tents used to shade the plants for 
a few hours are beneficial. It is no longer 
considered desirable to prune the top of 
the plant or remove any leaves, unless they 
wither. Adjustment to the new home will 
come more quickly if more leaves are re- 
tained. 


Protection From Rabbits 


ANY methods to escape damage 
from rabbits have been suggested. 
Among them are the following: 

1. Use of a two-foot fence of mesh 
chicken wire. 

2. Dust plants liberally, when damp, 
with powdered lime. 

3. Dust plants liberally with dusting 
sulphur. 

4. Spray plants with three ounces 
epsom salts to one gallon water. 

5. Spray plants with one teaspoon 
lysol to one gallon soapy water. 

6. Spray plants with two teaspoons 
Black Leaf 40 mixed with one gallon 
soapy water. 

7. Spray plants with solution of 
brown laundry soap and water. 

8. Spray plants with solution of one 
ounce tartar emetic and three ounces sugar 
to one gallon of water. 

9. Sprinkle plants with red pepper 


Eggplants for Meatless Days 
| Ppa ana are 


meatless days. 


recommended for 
Eggplants are high in 
nutritive value and there are many tempt 
ing ways of cooking them. 

Eggplant grows slowly, and should be 
started under protection. The plants re 
quire an even temperature and do not 
thrive in coldframes. A dozen plants will 
be sufficient for an average family, and 
they are usually obtainable in the public 
markets. 

The plants require rich soil, but will do 
well in any garden which has been well 
fertilized. As they are extremely tender 
and are killed by a light frost they 
should never be set in the garden until all 
danger of frost is over. Set them 18 inches 
to two feet apart in the row. 

An eggplant is also highly decorative; 
if you plan to enter a basket of vegetables 
in the harvest show this Fall, an eggplant, 
with its glossy, dark purple skin, is an 
absolute ‘“‘must”’ in arranging an attractive 
display. 











A THE beginning of the strawberry 
season | like to look back over past 
triumphs and go back to the time when, 
as a small boy, I first contributed to the 
family economy by going to the growers 
and returning with a quart that I had sam- 
pled along the way. Then, I tasted some 
excellent wild ones one June in Phillips, 
Me., where I caught my first sizable brook 
trout in one of the Maine rivers. 

Next, I almost approached my Euro 
pean strawberries for quality when | went 
out for family supplies in Bermuda. 

Prince Edward Island people tell me the 
best strawberries are grown on the Mag- 
dalen Islands, a small group in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Newfoundland people, 
however, will probably say the same thing 
about their own wild berries that come 
after the Cape Cod berries are all gone. 

Around Boston the best berry for color 
and flavor was the Marshall. Sometimes it 
brought a dollar a quart about July 4th. 
It is still grown in Marshfield, nearby, al- 
though Fairfax is superior in quality for 
home use. Marshall's berries are very dark 
when fully ripe and remain firm and in 
excellent condition even though they ap- 
pear over-ripe. It has as good a flavor as 
any cultivated berry but, for real flavor, 
one should gather the wild berries of 
Maine and New Hampshire. They are 
small and only a child or a gourmet would 
pick them but they are unequalled in jam 
and preserves—or for just plain eating. | 
know of people who go to the same cache 
year after year and are never disappointed. 

ROM time to time I have visited many 

flower lovers who raised their own 
Easter displays but the most unusual of all 
these displays was an oleander from South 
Dakota with variegated leaves and single 
pink blossoms shading to white. No one 
knows its age but “‘it had Hessian ances 
tors’ and was brought to Boston recently 
by its owner on an auto trip. Bailey tells 
us that the nerium is a common plant in 
the South, attaining tree proportions, and 
a common house plant in the North. 

‘“Was"’ is a better word, for the grand 
mothers who rooted them in water every 
Summer, the sea captains who brought 
back oleanders from the Mediterranean, 
and our primitive devotion to oleanders 
explained by psychologists as a manifesta 
tion of the love of the tropics—are now 
for the most part non-existent. Yet the 
oleanders still grow along the rivers of 
Morocco in the Riff Mountains and the 
double blossoms welcome the traveler to 
Naples, Bermuda or Arizona. 

Likewise, the red, white and pink ole 
anders of Fresno, Calif., always remind 
me of what the oleander can do. There 
they grow more than 20 feet high and 


make good hedge material, especially when 
alternated with deodars or eucalyptus. In 
Texas I have even seen yellow or buff 
oleanders. So, I often think what a less 
fragrant and colorful world we have, when 
we do without the oleanders. 

NE of my favorite trees is Nyssa sy]- 

vatica. It has many names. Some call 
it tupelo. Others call it black or sour gum. 
To still others, it is the pepperidge tree 
and under one name or another it is well 
known to New Englanders travelling by 
train from Boston to New York, for it 
flourishes all along the route especially 
along the edges of the swamps of south- 
eastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
eastern Connecticut. While it flourishes in 
the moister soils, excellent specimens with 
a height of 70 feet are found in the ordi- 
nary sandy loam of Kew Gardens near 
London. 

The tree is remarkable for several fea- 
tures. All Summer it feels Fall coming on 
and one can find red leaves on the tree even 
in July. 

Furthermore, female trees bear numer- 
ous small inconspicuous green flowers that 
produce nectar in marvelous quantities. 
This is especially important in Florida 
where it produces one-third of the honey 
crop of the state. — The flowers appear 
when the leaves are nearly grown and one 
tree may produce as much as 250 pounds 
of extracted honey in 26 days. Further- 





This exhibit by Mrs. Allen L. Day of 
the Warrenton Garden Club of Virginia 
won the coveted Fenwick Medal at the 
recent Spring flower show in New York. 
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more, it is a honey that never granulates 
but remains liquid indefinitely. 

Thirdly, the wood of the tupelo is so 
contorted and twisted that it is unsplitable. 
Therefore, it is excellent for hubs, rollers, 
wooden shoes and wooden tableware. 

Lastly the branches of the tupelo are as 
twisted as those of a Japanese dwarf tree. 
One can look into the mass of branches 
and never trace a straight line. Conse 
quently, I feel this quality has never been 
fully utilized in landscape gardening. In 
fact, there has never been — so far as | 
know — an avenue of tupeloes set out by 
anyone around a pond. Yet, it is available 
from Maine to Florida. 

There is an avenue of Lombardy pop- 
lars stretching a mile from Grantsville, 
Utah, to the Great Salt Lake. There are 
four rows of lindens going up the hill at 
Meudon near Paris in France, and an ave 
nue of oleanders and deodars in Arcadia, 
Calif., but never has anyone tried the 
tupelo as an avenue tree. In fact, there are 
very few long memorial avenues in the 
United States anyway and I have often 
wondered why an avenue of trees such as 
lindens, oaks, hemlocks or tupeloes would 
not make the best of war memorials. 


HAVE been pleased to learn that two 

men well known in American horti 
cultural affairs have been elected vice 
presidents of the Royal Horticultural So 
ciety. According to the report of the an 
nual general meeting of the society, Dr. 
L. H. Bailey and B. Y. Morrison have been 
so honored. Dr. Bailey is by all standards 
the most prominent horticulturist of our 
day, and among the oldest. Mr. Morrison 
has long been known for his work in the 
plant introduction phase of the Federal 
Bureau of Plant Industry. He is, perhaps, 
more known abroad than most other 
American horticulturists. 


UNDERSTAND that the arrangement 

made by Mrs. Alan L. Day of the 
Warrenton, Va., Garden Club at the 
Spring Flower Show in New York City 
aroused unusual comment. It must hav: 
been considered especially attractive, for it 
received the much coveted Fenwick Medal 
which was offered for the best arrangement 
of the week. In making up the prizeé 
winning entry, Mrs. Day used stocks, tu 
lips, freesias and lilacs, all of them white. 
and placed them with passion vine in an 
alabaster urn on a Philadelphia lowboy 
No doubt the entire competition was taker 
into account by the judges in making th« 
award. 

Incidentally, the New York show was 
I understand, an unqualified success from 
every point of view. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Lectures 


Instructive and Practical 
A wide range of subjects by the 
creator of Heatherfells Nurseries. 

Ask for Leaflet 
HEINRICH ROHRBACH 
Sunset Rock Road Andover, Mass. 
Tel. Andover 192 











Attracting Birds to the Garden 
A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone 


and six other topics 


All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers. 


For descriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 





MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 


21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 
announces 3 lectures 


"Wild Flowers and Flowering Shrubs” 
Flower Arrangements in Antiques” 
“Miniature Dahlias & Korean Chrysanthemums” 


All Lectures illustrated with 
Natural Color Kodachromes 





Christmas Decoration 


A demonstrated lecture for the home 

maker emphasizing the real meaning of 

Christmas. Original and beautiful. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 

181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON 
75 Granite Street, Foxboro, Mass. 
Foxboro 498 


Lectures 
Christmas Decorations with Legends and Stories 
Church Gardens (Colored Slides) 
Garden Accents and Ornaments 
Flower Arrangements for the Home 
(With Demonstrations) 





TWO INTERESTING AND PRACTICAL 


LECTURES 


‘Planning and Planting the Small Garden” 
“Planting for Continuous Bloom” 
Leaflet on Request 
JULIA A. LATIMER 


613 Harold Street Mamaroneck, New Jersey 











“DYEING IS FUN.” A lecture describing the use 
of natural dyes from bark, le aves, flowers, fruit 
aid weeds which grow in everyone's neighborhood 
SALLIE PEASE KIERSTEAD, 11 Norfolk Road, 
Holbrook, Massachusetts. 





a moderate fee, MRS. WILLIAM SUZAN, 
Mattapoleete Massachusetts, offers a fascinating 
lustrated lecture on “GARDEN FLOWER 
LEGENDS.” 





THE STORY OF THE HOLLY; illustrated with 
material and pictures. Fee according to time and 
‘stance. WILFRID WHEELER, Falmouth, Mass. 


_—. 





R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Route 5, Nashville, 
Tenn. Garden talks and study groups. Nonquitt, 
Mass., in September. 


} 
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INSPIRING LECTURES 


Superbly illustrated with Natural Color 
Still Pictures of rare artistic beauty 


Ultra Modern Equipment 


Lecture Subjects: 
Nature’s Tapestries, Unfolding Glory, 
Reflections, and others 


Prices and folder upon request 





FRANK WESTON BARBER, M.A. 





Norfolk Connecticut 





MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 


(Demonstrated Lectures on Flower Arrangement ) 
RESPONSE TO COLOR in Flower Arrangement (a 
new lecture) ; Decorating the House for Christmas; 
Making the Most of Familiar Material; Judging 
from a Judge’s Point of View, etc. 

Also flower arrangement lectures in accordance 
with the requirements of the National Council 
Judging School Committee. 

203 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 





LECTURE 


Saving Beauty Spots From 
Cape Cod to the Berkshires 


in 
2000 feet of color motion pictures 
For details— 
The Trustees of Public Reservations 
50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUBbard 9184 


HELENE BOLL 


“Our first Garden Club meeting, after a suspen 
sion of over a year, was held in August 1945. 
Our guest speaker was Miss Helene Boll of 
Boston. She gave us a most entertaining after- 
noon. All voted it one of the best meetings we 
have ever had. It topped all others for inspira- 
tion and stimulating interest.’ 
MABEL K, BAKER, Vice-President 
Hyannis Garden Club 


Miss Boll's lecture given in October 1945 at 
the Annual Guest Day meeting of the Primrose 
Garden Club of Providence, Rhode Island, was 
most enthusiastically received. There was unani- 
mous comment on the excellence and beauty of 
the pictures and on the interesting and inspira- 
tional descriptions. 
MRS. EUGENE PENFIELD LYNOH, 
Program Chairman. 


Just a short note to tell you how pleased we were 
with your program. The afternoon fairly flew 
but it left each of us with many wonderful 
thoughts and ideas for our own gardens. Your 
pictures are beautiful and your commentaries 
very encouraging to those of us who aspire to 
something different. We are looking forward to 
another delightful afternoon with you. 
FRANCES WORMHOOD, President 

Jan. 17, 1946 Hingham Woman's Club 


Jan, 29, 1946. 

I desire to thank you for the splendid lecture you 
gave to the Men’s Club. It was wonderful and 
was such a relief from all the war talk and the 
debunking we have with strikes, etc., in this 
after the war period. I hope you can give it 
many times more as it should be a help to minds 
that are downtrodden. ...I was pleased to hear 
you give such a beautiful line of thought in 
speaking about the gardens and their develop- 
ment for beauty and enjoyment. 

HERBERT J. KELLAWAY, Landscape Architect 


For details of lectures write 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 

















THE MERRYS 


Sunrise Knoll 109 Brookside Road 
Needham, Mass. Needham 2119 
GARDEN LECTURES 
with 
Kodachrome Movies Kodachrome Slides 
also 


LECTURE AND DEMONSTRATION on 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Send for Folder 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


presents a new illustrated lecture 
Gardens from Maine to California 


Vistas and glimpses of beautiful gardens 
large and small, with exquisite “close-ups” 
of brilliant flowers,—from New England, 
the deep South, and across the continent 
to colorful Arizona and California. 
Write for new folder giving information 
about other lectures. 
MRS. EMILY HENRY BUSH 


22 Leamington Road Brighton, Mass. 








FLOWERS, WILD and CULTIVATED 
Mt. Rainier National Park 
Victoria, B. C., The City of Flowers 
New England Gardens 


and other Kodachrome Lectures 


PERCY A. BRIGHAM 











44 Robin Hood Road Arlington 74, Mass. 





THE PLANT DOCTOR—available now for eastern 
dates, early 1947 Florida to Texas Garden 
Enemies; Are You Your Garden’s Biggest Pest?; 
Anyone Can Grow Roses; Azalea Blight Controlled 
(South only). CYNTHIA WESTCOTT, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 





COLORED CHALK TALKS 
Your Club may keep about BIRDS 


the drawings made 


during a talk by 
GERTRUDE ALLEN 


Available in New England throughout the 
year; New York to Virginia, October, 1946; 
New York to Ohio, April, May, 1947. 

For circular, terms and dates address: 


34 Avon Way Quincy 69, Mass. 








Presented by ANNE B. WERTSNER 





LECTURES 
offered by 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Garden Subjects, Flower Arrangement and Christmas Decorations 
(illustrated or demonstrated) 


New Folder Available 
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A GARDENING 


DIGEST 





Trees for Bee Pasturage 
RANK C, PELLETT has listed in the 
American Bee Journal a number of 

trees that provide good bee pasturage. The 
honey locust while not the source of such 
heavy flows as come from some trees, 1s 
a good addition to the bee pasture. Under 
favorable conditions the black locust yields 
a good nectar flow for a short period. The 
blooming lasts but a few days. 

[The tulip-tree blooms very early in 
Spring and yields nectar very freely. Where 
the tree is common, heavy crops of honey 
are often harvested by strong colonies. The 
honey is dark with strong flavor. In the 
St. Louis region the persimmon 1s one of 
the best trees for such planting. In south 
eastern Kansas it is reported as the princi 
pal source of surplus honey. 

Willows are fast-growing trees and most 
varieties are good sources of bee pasture. 
Chey bloom so early in Spring that un 
favorable weather often prevents the bees 
from harvesting the available nectar. The 
Japanese pagoda-tree or Chinese scholar 
tree is not well known but should be more 
commonly cultivated by those who wish 
a desirable shade tree that is also attractive 

» the bees when in bloom 


Oils for Carrot Weeding 


OBERT D. SWEET of Cornell Uni 
R versity has stated in Farm Research 
that carrots are relatively tolerant of aro 
other 


most 
It is on this 


whereas 


vegetables and weeds are not 


basis that certain light oils containing 12 


matic comnounds, 


to 15 per cent of aromatics can be used as 
selective weed killers. Fuel oil, motor oil, 
ind the like are too heavy, and injure the 
carrots as well as the weeds. Dry cleaning 
fluids and kerosenes are used for the pur 
pose 

Dry-cleaning fluids have the following 
idvantages: (a) They can be used on car 
rots still in seed-leaf stage. This is a decided 
help when weeds are thick and growing 
rapidly. (b) They give very rapid kill of 
weeds, usually within eight hours. (c) 
Objectionable flavors disappear from leaves 
in a few days; from roots in less than a 
month. (d) They leave no residue in the 
soil 

[he disadvantages are that dry-cleaning 
fluids cost more than kerosene and that 
they are not so effective as kerosene in 
rainy periods. 

Kerosenes have the following advan 
They cost less than cleaning 


tages (a) 


fluids. 
bulk. 

The disadvantages are as follows: (a) 
The aromatic content of kerosenes sold in 
New York State and much of the East 
varies tremendously. (b) Oily flavors and 
residues persist longer than those from 
cleaning fluids. (c) They cannot be used 
on carrots in the seed-leaf stage. (d) The 
kill of weeds is sometimes slow and un- 
certain. 


(b) They are readily available in 


Dipping Sweet Potato Sprouts 


T HAS been reported by Horticultural 

News that according to Dr. R. H. Daines 
the two most commonly occurring field 
diseases affecting sweet potatoes in New 
Jersey are scurf and stem rot. The mate- 
rials recommended for the control of these 
two diseases will materially reduce losses. 
Ihe dipping of both the seed and the 
sprouts of the plants has increased yields. 

Although it has frequently injured the 
sprouts when set out into dry ground, 
Improved Semesan Bel, one ounce to two 
and one-half quarts of water, is effective 
against both the scurf and stem rot dis 
eases. Thiosan, a new material, when used 
it the rate of one ounce in one and one 
half quarts of water, has apparently given 
no sprout injury, and has also been effec- 
tive against both the scurf and the stem 


rot diseases. 


Black Spot and Rose Survival 
AS SORDING to Bulletin P76 on 
Growing Garden Roses, published 
by the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the lowa State College, black spot, a 
leaf disease of roses, begins as a blackish 
or purple spot on the leaf, enlarging rap 
idly and causing the leaf to become yellow 
ind fall off. Injury to rose plants varies 
with locality and climate, but all experts 
igree that this disease is the most serious 
pest of roses, and complete control meas 
ures have not been worked out. Regular 
spraying or dusting with a good fungicide 
will reduce the amount of injury to a 
minimum. The apparent resistance of 
some varieties to black spot offers another 
method of approach. 
Records made on the 
under trial in the Iowa college gardens 
during 1942, 1943 and 1944 indicate 
that there is a definite resistance to black 
spot in certain varieties. In comparing the 
records for the three seasons it was noted 
that comparatively few varieties changed 
their relative rank, and resistance to black 
spot seems to have a definite bearing on 
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rose varieties 





the ability of roses to survive over a period 
of years. 

Hybrid tea roses which have bloomed 
satisfactorily in the trial garden for th 
past ten years without replacement arc 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, Rocket, Tex 
Centennial, Editor McFarland, Conde 
deSastago, Mrs. Sam McGredy, Carilk 
Kardinal Piffl, Betty Uprichard, Dain 
Bess, Pink Radiance, Lucy Marie and 
Padre. With the exception of Lucy Mari 
all of these roses were very resistant to 
black spot. 


Labels at Fairchild Garden 


N HIS report as President Emeritu 

David Fairchild told the eighth annua 
meeting of the Fairchild Tropical Garden 
(Coconut Grove, Fla.) about a solution 
to the labeling problem. In the past, labe! 
went up, lasted a while and then faded out 
or completely disintegrated in six year 
time, turning from attractive things int 
objects of anything but beauty. 

At last, stated Dr. Fairchild, there has 
come to the aid of the label committee a 
new member of the board, Mr. George WV 
Mead. By combining the bakelite resins 
such as were used on previous labels as 
varnishes under Mr. George Baekeland’s 
directions, with impregnated paper-pulp 
he produced something new in the way of 
permanent markers for the palms. 


Leaves on an Apple 

CCORDING to Illinois Horticultur 

Dr. Aldrich of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently stated as a result 
of his counting that a 12-year-old appl 
tree in the eastern states, from New York 
southward, usually carries 60,000 leav: 
In Wenatchee and in the other parts 
Washington a tree of this age carries 
75,000 to 90,000 leaves. 

If the leaf has a surface of four square 
inches which has been worked out as an 
average, for one side only, it will give us 
an idea as to the amount of surface which 
must be covered if the leaves are properly 
protected when we spray. If we pasted the 
leaves on a wall so that the surface was 
covered, it would take a wall 111 feet 
long and 15 feet high and then we would 
have only one side of the leaf shown. If 
we are going to coat both sides we must 
coat a surface of 3330 square feet. 


Foundation Plantings 
BULLETIN of the Morton Arbore 


tum laments that the plantings 
around our homes show the least original 
ity and finesse of any of our landscape 
undertakings. The ill assorted evergreens 
the door yard forests of unwisely chosen 
specimens often overgrown to the point of 
excluding light and concealing good archi 
tecture, and the billowy masses of shrub 
bery into which many a house nestles, un 
questionably point to the need of a better 
understanding and application of the prin 
ciples of planting design. 


HORTICULTUR: 
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Early Work With Chrysanthemums 


The season’s success with these perennials 


depends upon work done in Spring months 


NOW ING that last year’s chrysanthe- 

mum plants, no matter how or where 
they wintered, should each be reduced to a 
mere shoot or two in the Spring, fore- 
handed gardeners have carried out that 
operation by this time. In addition to 
physically reducing the old plants, they 
have also enriched the soil with manure 
or compost, along with the addition of a 
liberal dash of superphosphate or complete 
fertilizer. 

If such handling has not taken place, it 
is not too late to do it. The idea is to plant 
several divisions of a variety in an odd- 
numbered group at an interval of not 
more than a foot. By planting in that 
manner, each varietal group can be allowed 
to grow up to bloom as one large clump. 
Along with the planting arrangement 
should go the practice of pinching out the 
soft tips of the leading shoots several times 
before July 20. 

As for artificial support, twiggy brush 
seems to serve the purpose best. By bloom- 
ing time, the brush will be all but invisi- 
ble. This brushing method, started soon 
enough, is better than tying the plants to 
stakes later in the season after the plants 
are beaten down by driving Summer 
storms. 

Spring division does away with the de- 

velopment of numerous stems from ground 
level, so characteristic of old, undivided 
lumps. Stems from old clumps usually 
become very hard, leafless and unsightly 
by flowering time. As for the leaflessness, 
t is often the direct result of careless eve- 
ning watering which promotes fungus dis- 
eases through maintaining wet leaf surfaces 
for prolonged periods in warm weather: 
long enough periods to enable the diseases 
to develop. 

Once established in the garden, newly 
purchased plants are grown in the same 
manner. It is likely that the new plants 
will come in the form of newly rooted 
cuttings that the nurseryman has grown 
in small pots for a while and, perhaps, has 
even pinched so that the beginning of a 
branched stem structure is present. Plants 
like that can be set in permanent garden 
locations. When they arrive, there will 
probably be a small ball of soil about the 
roots and each plant will be individually 
rolled in paper. The ball of soil may be 
mossed to prevent drying. 

It is a good idea when receiving a pack- 
age like that to free the tops of the paper, 
but leave the roots wrapped. Then stand 
the plants in a flat or box in a windless 
place for a day or so after having given 
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them some water if necessary. The idea is 
to plump them up before planting them 
out in the open. 

Sometimes, new chrysanthemums come 
right out of the propagating sand with 
their roots bare. When that happens at this 
time of year, the thing to do is to pot them 
up in just plain garden soil, using pots 
which measure two and one-half inches 
across the top. Later, after the young 
plants have made root growth and have 
established themselves in the pots, and 
the weather and the soil have warmed, 
planting in the open can take place. In all 
of this, it should be remembered that 
chrysanthemums are cool weather growers 
and should not be kept too warm, because 
long, leggy growth is undesirable. Also, 
the soft growing shoots should be nipped 
from each branch after a height of four or 
five inches has been attained. 

The labels should not be mixed in the 
course of unpacking and handling the 
plants. Where there a number of plants 
of one kind, and only one label, the best 


way to keep them straight during the time 
that they are in pots is to write the name 
of the variety on the outside of the rim of 
each pot with a lead pencil. The lettering 
will persist and aid in preventing confu- 
sion later on. 

Most gardeners put out chrysanthe- 
mums to furnish color in the garden in the 
Autumn. But very often they are wanted 
in pots. The easiest way to grow potted 
chrysanthemums is to plant them out in 
the open soil to develop normally during 
the early part of the season. The commer- 
cial growers plant the young plants from 
smal! pots in the open soil sometime in 


late May and then pot them again in 
larger pots just before the flower buds 
form. 

But in the home garden in a good 


season. the plants can be left growing out- 
doors until the flower buds show color. 
Whichever way it is done, stockier plants 
will result if they do most of their grow- 
ing in the garden soil rather than when 
worked up through a series of pots. 

As for exclusive pot culture with no 
time in the open soil, the older custom was 
to transfer the plants through a series of 
three or four pots. During the war, how- 
ever, it was discovered that they can be 
jumped from an inch-and-a-half pot to a 
six if the grower is careful. One thing to 
watch out for with chrysanthemums in 
the garden is to get them out in the open, 
in the sunlight, and keep them from being 
overshadowed by surrounding plants. 





Gasterias as House Plants 


OST busy people enjoy [f— 

a few ornamental plants 
if they thrive without 
much care. The gasterias, of 
which there are many species, 
answer all these requirements 
The stiff leaves are more or 
less parallel and on many seem 
to be dotted with seed pearls 
They are natives of South 
Africa and are foolproof. 
Among the colloquial names 
are ox-tongue and African 
bow-tie plant. One caller 
insisted it is called lawyer's 
tongue, with each white dot representing 


too 


a lie. 

By whatever name one calls the gas 
terias they survive with infrequent and 
irregular watering and very little sunlight. 
They enjoy an occasional bath on a mild 
day. After a Winter in an almost sunless 
window mine are moved to a west porch 
where they proceed to throw up several 
flower stalks hung with tiny lily-like pink 
blooms edged with green. 

After weeks of bloom the ripened seed 
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The strange looking gasteria is among the easiest 
= a 
of house plants to grow. 


may be gathered and sown. A crop of 
seedlings soon appear looking like little 
teeth growing out of the soil. Likewise, 
the plants can also be propagated from the 
small plantlets which grow out from the 
base of the old plant. A well drained soil 


and a shift to a larger pot each Summer 


after blooming, soon gives handsome 
plants. odd, but clean in growth and 
attractive 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 











itself! 


grown. 


Three $2.75. 


vay), 


Dianthus 
"Old Spice" 
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_@ DIANTHUS "OLD SPICE". 





TWO of AMERICA’S 


Most Popular Perennials 
MME. CHIANG KAI - SHEK. 


This beautiful, early flowering chrysanthemum is in a class by 
Most striking, besides its rich golden copper color is the 
perfect arrangement of the firm, stiff petals. They create so formal 
an effect, you would almost believe the flowers to be greenhouse 
Unaffected by rain or snow. 
August and creates a perfect show until late October. Ea. $1.00; 


Commences blooming late 


Hardy as an 


oak, 20 or more salmon-pink | 
flowers to a plant. The 12- SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 

inch stems are strong, hold- ; 

ing high their _ perfectly Nationally recognized as America’s most 
formed flowers. Superb for beautiful floral catalog! Newest and 


3; 12 for $5. 


29 Mentor Ave. 


finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, 


cutting. Has that delightful n 

spicy fragrance you like. The plants and rare lilies. 176 pages with as 
flowers are not unlike the many true-life color illustrations. To be 
popular greenhouse carna- sure of this outstanding book, it is neces- : 
tion, Laddie. Blooms freely sary that you enclose with your request 
right up till frost. $1.50 for 50c, coins or stamps, to cover postage and 


handling costs. 





‘‘Mum''Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek 














ROCK GARDENING IN THE WEST 


URING the past 20 years I have made 

a great many friends through rock 
gardening and have enjoyed these contacts 
immensely. My garden is not large and, 
in spite of the fact that it is at an eleva- 
tion of 6000 feet, it was flat as a floor 
until | began bringing rocks from the 
nearby Rockies. 

Now I have a small plateau sloping to 
the south with a steep rise in front of 
abort two feet. It is not elaborate but with 
the appropriate planting it is not unlike 
one of the granite-strewn hillsides, so 
common in Montana. 

However, the first plant that blooms, 
for me, is Adonis vernalis and the last is 
Gentiana sino-ornata in October but May 
is the time of lush bloom. The primulas 
are beautiful. The tiny aquilegias, about 
15 species, are delightful and so are the 
mossy saxifrages. There are many phloxes 
including several native species. The very 
lovely campanulas also bloom at this time. 

May also sees all the anemones display 
their cups. The A. nemorosa types and 
such as A. blanda and A. appeninna are 
not hardy with me but the numerous A. 
pulsatilla types are. They are very lovely. 
The encrusted saxifrages from the wee S. 
aizoon baldensis to the huge S. cotyledon 


pyramidalis fill crevices with plumes of 
white, pink or pale yellow. Likewise, I 
have a great treasure in the strange S. grise- 
bachi wellesiana with the loveliest blue 
rosettes and scarlet velvet crosiers. With 
the kabschias I do not succeed, to my great 
regret. The little androsaces are delightful 
plants and so tractable. I have a number 
of them including an unnamed one from 
Captain Sherriff's expedition. 

The little dianthus plants are at their 
best in June. I believe they are my special 
pets. I have had at different times 49 
different species and a collection of dwarf 
iris once. In late June more of the small 
campanulas bloom and continue into July. 
They are adorable. I have 69 rock garden- 
size species. Many are biennial, especially 
those from Greece. 

The middle of Summer sees the Prim- 
ula sikkimensis group in bloom but I 
cannot keep over Winter the P. japonicas, 
P. pulverulentas or other rare Asiatics. It 
is really our cold, wet Springs that gets 
them and I can find no way to protect 
them. 

The geraniums are a joy and stay in 
bloom all Summer. The Fall gentians be- 
gin in August and keep on until hard frost. 
I am fortunate with them but I regret the 
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same cannot be said of the Spring bloom- 
ers. Gentiana verna is a complete wash- 
out, although I do a little better with G 
acaulis. It is strange the European gen- 
tians are hard for me and the Asiatic are 
easy. In my climate I have been success- 
ful with the rock primulas. P. marginata 
is a dream in the Spring but I have very 
little luck with the Asiatic ones. It must 
be our climate which is as dry as a herring. 

As I stated, the Balkan plants are hardy 
here and so are a few from the mountains 
of Asia Minor but not those from the 
Atlas Mountains. As for those of New 
Zealand, they are out of the running en- 
tirely. I cannot keep rhododendrons, 
daphnes, heathers or most ericaceous plants 
and helianthemums, xthionemas and the 
shrubby thymes only with great difficulty. 
In other words, the small shrubs are out. 
Anything that sticks its poor head above 
shelter is doomed to an untimely end. 

I hope my readers will pardon my 
boasting but I have certainly had a great 
deal of enjoyment out of my rock gardens 
these 20-odd years. If I can but give some- 
one else the ‘‘bug”’ and can bring to some- 
one else even a very small fraction of the 
fun I have had I think the effort is well 
spent. 





Mrs. Clara W. Regan. 


Butte, Mont. 
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Tulip Bulbs Made to Last 


EGARDLESS of the increase in the 

supply of tulips last Fall, because of 

the liberation of Holland, good tulips still 

cost money and the rejuvenation of bulbs 

already in the possession of the gardener 
is cheaper than buying new ones. 

Four or five years after the original 
planting of the bulbs the blooms are small, 
flower stems short and there are more 
leaves than flowers. When this is noticed 
I apply a complete fertilizer lightly — I 
sprinkle until the ground looks as if a 
light snow had fallen—in May and repeat 
a month later. 

Then, I wait until the leaves have 
turned brown, lift the bulbs and separate 
according to size, putting the largest in a 
spot where bloom will be wanted in two 
years. I put the smaller bulbs in a less con- 
spicuous place. They will not bloom for 
three to four years. 

I have never found that keeping the 
bulbs out of the ground during the Sum- 
mer makes any difference in their subse- 
quent growth, although I have found that 
I often forget I have them out and thereby 
lose the lot. So, I replant the bulbs just 
as soon as they are divided and sorted. If 
I want them in the same place from which 
they were lifted I replace the soil. Other- 
wise, I plant them where tulips have not 
been planted before or, at least, not for 
four or five years to avoid fireblight. 

When the first cool days arrive, near the 
end of September, I fertilize the ground 
around the bulbs with superphosphate, 
because root growth starts about this time. 
The following Spring I go over the larger 
bulbs and carefully pinch out any flower 
buds that appear — almost every bulb 


would bloom if I permitted it. Again, | 
give two light applications of a complete 
fertilizer. The following Spring the flow- 
ers are fully as large and long-stemmed 
as during their first year of bloom. 

Two hundred tulips set out originally 
in the Fall of 1930 are still in the garden. 
They have been rejuvenated twice and 
were moved last Fall for a third time. 
Naturally, they will not be allowed to 
bloom this Spring. 

Many people believe that tulips are not 
long-lived or persistent. Here are a few 
examples from my garden that may tend 
to dispel this illusion. Half a dozen Barti- 
gon and an equal number of Bleu Aimable 
planted in the Fall of 1930 and missed in 
the rejuvenation process bloomed with 
flower stems measuring 11 inches and 
flowers about one-third of their original 
size. Although they had no care they are 
still blooming after 14 years. 

In the Spring of 1932 someone sent me 
a pot of Keizerskroon—forced, of course. 
These I planted in the garden in April. 
There were eight bulbs in the pan and 
two of the eight bloomed the past Spring. 
The leaves of three others are still with me. 

A dozen white tulips from the discard 
pile of the Detroit flower show in 1 936 are 
also in the garden, Seven bloomed last 
year. Of course, these bulbs had also been 
forced before I acquired them. Most per- 
ennial plants will not persist 15, or 16 
years. Few persist nine years without con- 
tinued division and replanting. So, | con- 
sider tulips among the more persistent 
plants. 

The secret of this longevity seems to be 
completely disregarded. All of the tulips 











MOSQUITOES BZ/7ZED 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT AREA! 


Freedom From Buzz or Bites 
OUTDOORS OR INDOORS 











Weedicide 


The most dramatic weed-killing 


advance in history of science! 





Harmless to Lawns—Deadly to Weeds 


For a beautiful, weed-free lawn, use 
WEEDICIDE—its telemorphic action 
destroys ail types of weeds except 
true grasses. One spraying usually 
kills weeds completely in from 1 to 
3 weeks. WEEDICIDE will not cor 
rode equipment. Will not soil or 
.stain hands and is harmless to hu- 
mans and animals. Inexpensive and 
simple to use. 


Saves Time and Money 
WEEDICIDE is available at all stores sell- 


in your area, write direct 
WEEDICIDE is available in 


SPRAY THE 


LEAVES 


Don’t let mosquito buzz-bugs spoil Sum- 
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mer days and nights at camp or home. Send___Candle Sets, and__ Refills Liquid, Tablet, Powder and 
Burn Breck’s famous essence-of-citronella $ _ enclosed. Special 50% Concentrate. 
candles 15 feet apart and watch these NAME $1 kills 2720 sq. ft. of weeds 





dangerous pests vamoose. Candles are 








guaranteed to burn 15 hours indoors or > > a ae Sie at ae -Kiasend 
Other Thompson Products: ROOTS 


cups.with attractive black 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 18618 
cup holders. Order now. $] oOo 
EXTRA REFILL CANDLES 


’ 
6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 3 prs. $2.85 B REC K > 


POSTPAID, Immediate Shipment 1 : | 
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i Fruit Fix, Tomato Fix, Transplant, Pree- 
\ 

Plant and Ree-Root. /nquiries are invited 


THOMPSON HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS CORP. 
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outdoors. Gift-boxed, complete in glass | 
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3520 Monon St. * Los Angeles 27 * California 
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Schling’s NARCISSUS 


For Naturalizing 


Order Now and Save Money 
This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi is not to 
be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It is a specially selected blending 
of Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. 
The bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds 
to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 

Guaranteed Saving of 15% 
By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure 
you of at least 15% saving under regular catalog prices. And in addition 
to the saving, you have the assurance of getting the bulbs you want. 

Special Offer Good Until June 15th 
50 bulbs $3.45; 100 bulbs $6.35; 1000 for $60; 2000 for $115 

Shipments are postpaid in the 1st and 2nd postal zones. For zones 8 and 4 
add 15 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 
25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To zones 7 and 8, bulbs are shipped 
express collect. Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall planting. 


FREE—ADVANCE BULB LIST 
Offering Savings up to 20% 
Write now for our Advance Bulb List in full color—ready in May. It 
lists practically all the items that are in the regular Fall catalog—and 
at important savings. You will also receive our beautifully illustrated 
Bulb Catalog which is issued about September 10th. 


Send now for your copy to be sure of avoiding disappointment. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. 























Flowers up to 
6% In. across! 









You will have the largest, most colorful Zinnias 
you have ever seen! A glorious array of rich pastels 
and brilliant hues—apricot, salmon, rose, pink, laven- 
\der, yellow, orange, scarlet, etc. Some have curled, 
twisted petals like chrysanthemums. Sturdy 3-ft. 
. plants, easy to grow anywhere. Produced 
on Burpee’s famous Floradale Farms. 
SPECIAL--75c Super Packet Seeds 
postpaid for 10c--Send Dime Today. 
ee ee ow ee oe ee ee 
W. ATLEE woe co. 
iladelphia 32, Pa. 
$83 Burpee Bldg...) Clinton, lowa 
[| Send 75e-Pkt. Burpee’s Big Zinniaé 
} (No. 3235) postpaid. Enclosed is ]0e. 






Send 
L_J Burpee’s f 
Seed Catalog 
free and post- ' 
paid--all best 
flowers and i 
LL’. O. & State an vegetables. 
wee see ew eeeae ws eae ee = © oe 


or R.D = =~ 






Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow 








CAROLINA RHODODENDRON— 


This low-growing Rhododendron is one of the hardiest in our northen 
climate. Well-budded plants, 114 to 2 ft. spread, $3.90 each, $36.00 per 10. 

Mountain Laurel, very bushy plants, 12 to 15 inches, nursery grown, 
at $2.25 each. $20.00 per 10. 


Send for our list of other sizes of these and other broad-leaved evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 














. 

‘a * ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 


Send for free samples 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
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use. Beautiful gray green color blends Thermostat for 3x6 bed .......$5.35 
with garden. A style for every purpose | SENIOR 80’ Cable 400 watt with 
HOWARD HAMMITT | Thermostat for 6x6 bed $6.95 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Ill. 





I mentioned and many others are in corners — 
where I do not ordinarily dig. As most § 
gardeners know, the biggest destruction of © 
tulips comes when they are without leave: : 
and something else is planted over them, § 
with the trowel going just a little too deep. tl 
—TIsabel Zucker. 
Royal Oak, Mich. ; ( 


The Care of Dahlias 


ITH the approach of the planting 

season, May 31 to June 15 in this 
locality, every dahlia grower has three 
thoughts in mind. Will his cultural effort: 
be better rewarded this year? Will he be 
able to keep ahead of the insects? What 
reward will he receive at the various ex- 
hibitions, including the big New York 
show of the American Dahlia Society on 
September 24 and 25? 

To be exact, cultural efforts for this year 
commenced immediately after harvesting - 
the tubers last Fall when a cover crop of 
rye should have been planted for spading 
under two or three weeks before planting 
in the Spring. 

Although dahlias may be grown in al- 
most any garden soil, they respond read- 
ily to extra care. Selection of the location 
is often restricted but a good site is one 
that receives several hours of sunlight each 
day and has good drainage. More impor- 
tant than the type of soil or the location 
is the condition of the soil at planting time 
as well as during the growing season. The 
soil should be loose especially early in the 
season. Light sandy soils need the least 
preparation providing they contain enough 
humus to hold moisture. 

Humus may be supplied by planting ‘ 
the cover crop of rye referred to above 
and by adding barnyard manure or veg 
table refuse such as grass clippings. Heavy , 
clay soils may be lightened by the use of 
ashes or sand. Lime also tends to loosen 


24 5: fag RR FEB : 














soil but should not be used too often and 
a pH test is advisable first. Stirring the : 
soil frequently to a depth of five or six ’ 
inches helps maintain it in proper condi t 
tion. The dahlia is a heavy feeder and 

needs a large root system. Also, air and A 


water penetrate more easily into a loose 
soil. 


Dahlias should be cultivated once or 
twice each week to a depth of five or six Use 
inches in the early part of the season but HA 
next to the plant the cultivation should satis 
not be as deep to avoid injuring the roots pink « 
’ ay dener, 
When the plants are in bloom and the excell 


spaces between the plants well filled with 
foliage no further cultivation is necessary 
Water only in very dry weather and ré HAN’ 
member one thorough soaking is better 
than several light sprinklings. Also, moré 
water is required after the plants start 
blooming than earlier in the season. 

Of the elements necessary for plant 
growth there are only three which are 
likely to be present in lesser amounts than 
needed by dahlias. They are nitrogen 
phosphorus and potash. As a rule, it 1s 
advisable to broadcast an 0-20-20 ferti! 
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Here is positive proof 





that Vigoro helps produce 


GREATER YIELDS! 





In carefully controlled growing tests, 

vegetables fed Vigoro produced an 

average of 252% greater yields 
than unfed vegetables! 


From your vegetable garden, get the 
the finer flavored 
delicious vegetables that Vigoro helps 


increased yields 
produce. Vigoro, complete plant food, 
supplies vital food elements growing 
things need from the soil. Feed every- 
thing you grow Vigoro. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 





nanron The Invisible Glove 


before gardening and keep your hands in the 
pink of condition. An invisible glove to avoid gar- 
deners’ hands, kitchen hands, painty hands. An 
excellent protection. 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO., Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
















yMOn,, for BIGGER ) 
v ‘s BETTER CROPS 


Protects potatoes from dis- 
ease and insects. Lb. bag 
40c, at dealers or direct. 

HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
356 Ferry St., Beacon, N.Y. 
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zer about two weeks before planting. Five 
or six pounds per 100 square feet is a good 
application. Likewise, it should be thor 
oughly mixed into the soil when digging. 
as the phosphorus does not move readily 
down into the soil. In some cases it is 
advisable to place the application in the 
hole when planting. If so, mix a good 
handful of the fertilizer in the soil undet 
and around each plant. The 0-20-20 for 
mula indicates no nitrogen, 20 per cent 
phosphorus and 20 per cent potash. 

In the average garden it is not necessary 
to apply a nitrogeneous fertilizer when 
planting but, if experience proves it neces 
sary, a small amount of well-rotted barn 
yard manure may be mixed with the soil. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers are more satisfac- 
torily used later in the season to give extra 
size to the blooms. Dried blood and sheep 
manure are common sources of nitrogen. 

In addition, some disbudding should be 
employed to bring out all the size possible. 
The buds usually come in clusters of three, 
the one in the center generally being the 
strongest. The next two or three sets of 
branches in the leaf axils below may also 
be removed to further increase the size of 
the bloom. Be sure, however, that at least 
one set of branches is left to produce the 
next flowers. Many varieties of dahlias 
have a tendency to grow straight up with 
but a single stalk. If a bushy plant is de 
sired, pinch out the top of the plant when 
it has made its third or fourth pair of 
leaves. Disbudding should also be prac 
ticed on pinched-out plants. 


Edward B I loyd 


Montclair, N. J. 


Yellow-Flowered Pelargonium 


HIS is one of the many unusual gera 

niums from South Africa. It is not 
beautiful but is attractive. It is a slender, 
graceful, well-branched plant, white, hairy 
and faintly scented. The five-lobed leaves 
are almost star-shaped, have a delicate, 
wavy dark “‘horse-shoe’’ and are borne on 
long, slender stems. The flowers are small, 
pale yellow with violet markings and red 
brown stamens. They come in clusters of 
two to four on long slender stems set on 
the branches opposite the leaves. 

The long, pointed seed pods, of course, 
show why pelargoniums are called stork’s 
bills. When they open, the five seeds make 
a star-shaped arrangement on their coiled 
stems, each stem having three 
‘“feathers’’ on one side and two on 
other. 

Since the plant blooms constantly and 
even self-sowing in the 


delicate 


the 


sets seed freely 
garden in Summer—it should be a good 
subject for hybridization and from it may 
be developed, some day, a geranium with 
large yellow flowers. Seeds may be ob 
tained from Miss K. C. Stanford, Bloem 
Erf, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 
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One of thé best 
friends of the 
p-y;eardener is the 
~ lowly toad. He 
eats all sorts of pests 
from aphids to fuzzy 
caterpillars, and 
helps keep down 
these destructive 
pests. 






GARDENER 


Outstanding protection is given growing 
plants by spraying systematically with the 


old reliable BLACK LEAF 40. 


BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes six gallons of effective 
aphid-spray. Just add a little soap. Be sure 
and spray the undersides of leaves. 
Black Leaf 40 also kills leafhoppers, most 
thrips, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 
young sucking bugs and sim. 
ilar insects. Spray early before 
insect damage develops. 
~ Always insist upon 
Za, original factory sealed 
% packages to insure full 
strength, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. Incorporated 
Louisville2, Kentucky 











a : 
NEWEST VARIETIE 
TULIPS NOW OFFERED FOR 


FIRST TIME AT LOW PRICES 
This 1S the year to buy Tulips! ramous 


tulip growers of the Netherlands have spent the 
war years developing new Tulip varieties of finer, 
showier, and most unusual character. More 
precious than gold, these carefully guarded rare 
Tulips were fabulously priced, making their 
public purchase prohibitive. With good fortune, 
these much-wanted, highly publicized Tulips 
have now multiplied sufficiently to permit their 
introduction this year at popular prices, in 
some cases even lower than for the most ordi- 
nary varieties. The supply is, of course, still 
limited. All are listed in the new 1946 edition 
of the color-illustrated Nelis Catalog, now avail- 
able to those who send for it early 

New 1946 Nelis Catalog — A Must! 
Introducing the newest importations, the 1946 
edition of famed Nelis Catalog illustrates and 
lists the largest collection of quality Tulips. This 
year, as never before, it is a Must for all who are 
interested in the new and unusual, at unheard- 
of low prices. Write for your free copy today. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


505 Lockwood Bivd. Holland, Michigan 


Nelis 


TRUE TO NAME 


TULIPS 


Seethem in 

bloom at Tulip 

Time in Holland 
May 15-19 


* 5. 
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Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 











{sk Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 























Whither the Winds? 


This “Ethan Allen” horse Weather Vane is 
hand-hammered, mounted 
on iron copper bearing spire. Horse is 4 
full bodied, gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. 
Price f.o.b. New York: 


No. 9. Horse is 31 inches long — $35.00 


made of copper 


FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 
everywhere in the United States for more than 
88 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor 
reliability Al s« “Eagle’’ and Arrow, or 


and other designs. Prices on request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 


72 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 


‘Rooster,”’ 








""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


W, MORE GARDENERS 
may. EVERY YEAR USE 


| | 1 Ww VWibsons 
INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 
Catalog on Request 


1 GedrewMitign * 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














BEST 


NEW IRIS 


While they last Postpaid 
BERKELEY GOLD~—deepest yellow $5.00 


SNOW FLURRY—ruffled white 3.00 
BRONZED COPPER-—copper & blue __10.00 
RED GLEAM —finest red 2.50 
AZTEC COPPER —violet & copper 2.00 


CALIFORNIA PEACH--rose & old gold 5.00 
ANY 4 FOR 20% LESS 


Catalog of 200 Varieties on request 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 


DEPT. H2, PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 











Restoring the Spring Beauty 


F ONE is looking for something dainty 

for his wild garden or to naturalize in 
an open, slightly moist woodland, there is 
nothing that will make itself more at home 
than the little Spring beauty, Claytonia 
virginica. It will grow in almost any ordi- 
nary soil but prefers a deep rich pocket of 
leafmold. 

The plant grows from a tiny corm two 
to three inches beneath the surface and 
throws up its dainty pink or white flowers 
on stems about six inches tall. One need 
hardly worry about being within its range 
for its native habitat stretches from Nova 
Scotia to Saskatchewan and south to 
Georgia and Texas. Although it is a woods 
dweller, it responds well to cultivation and 
increases rapidly. It is very effective nat- 
uralized with snowdrops which it follows 
closely. 

Transplanting is best done when the 
small, narrow leaves begin to yellow and 
die down before Summer comes, although 
it can be transplanted while still in bloom 
if one is careful enough. Many plants are 
usually lost in the digging. Consequently, 
to avoid this the best way is to dig up a 
large, deep piece of sod. Likewise, in mid- 
Summer the dormant bulbs can be dug up 
and sifted out of the soil. 

Claytonias seed freely and, if permitted, 
the seedlings come up everywhere soon 
forming a large colony. Propagation may 
also be accomplished by means of offsets, 
if one desires. 

However, it is well to bear in mind that, 
while this dainty little native spreads rap 
idly if conditions are favorable, it can also 
disappear equally rapidly near large cen- 
ters of population through indiscriminate 
picking. It is unfortunate but in picking 
the foliage is usually taken too. This leaves 
nothing to store up food for another year 
and this treatment will soon exterminate 
a colony. So, this is one flower that really 


| does profit by one’s refraining from pick 





ing them — and they only close up 
promptly, if picked anyway. 


Veronicas Found Satisfactory 


ANY people enjoy the blue spires 

of the veronicas, while others call 
them terrible pests, because they seed all 
over the place. I keep mine in order by 
pruning the plants as soon as the blooms 
fade. In this way the plants have no op 
portunity to self-sow and I get a second 
crop of flowers. The late sorts, however, 
I do not clip sO severely. | only remove 
the seed spires. 

Amethystine is a good gentian blue that 
blooms in June and makes a little sea of 
color between two large sloping rocks. 
The white-leaved sorts are also useful. 
They are pretty even without the blue 
and pink blooms and are colorful in June 
and July. True Blue also biooms at this 
time, is from nine to 12 inches high and 
is simply smothered in bright blue flowers. 

Veronica spicata favors us with white 
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(Copyright 1946 by Sky-Spray, Inc.) 


THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY throug! 
arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INC., now 
have planes available for acreage spraying 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used 
Restore nature’s balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans. 

SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS Gypsy Moth on 
large acreages. 

Contracts for Sky-Spraying have already beer 
signed in many sections of New England. Why 
not arrange to have your acreage sprayed whil 
planes are working from a nearby airport 


THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 
Arlington 1410 

















GIANT FLOWERING 







of spring flowers. 

One bulb often 
produces dozens 
of blooms ranging 
from Red, Yellow, 
Pink Gold to White. 


@ Double Camellia Types and some 
Semi-Doubles make up our strain of 
RANUNCULUS MIXED BULBS. 
SIZE 25 50 100 

BULBS BULBS BULBS 
No.1 $1.75 $3.25 $6.00 
@ Both sizes produce the same size 
flowers but the larger bulbs produce 
MORE blooms the first year. 


Send for Bulb CATALOG 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 








WEEDS 
DISAPPEAR 


\Wke magic 









WITH 


HAMMOND'S 
WEED KILLER 


Clears your driveway, garden 
path or border of unsightly 
weeds, wild grass and poison 
ivy. Simple to use—apply 
with a sprinkling can when 
the ground is damp and watch 
all vegetation disappear like 
magic. Cleans up over-grown 
areas, too. Write for folder. 


Quart Can 50c. 
At dealers or direct 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 


436 Ferry St. BEACON, N. Y. 
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Protect 
Your Roses 


EVERGREENS 
FLOWERING and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 


—- Spray 
with VOLCK’ 


against Red Spiders, 
Mealybugs, 





Scale 
Insects, White Flies, 
and certain other in- 
sects. Kills both in- 
sects and eggs. Mixes 
with cold water. 
Will not clog spray- 
er nozzle. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
Manutactured by 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Richmond, Calif. Elizabeth, N. J. 





REG US PAT OFF 


Oil SPRAY 

















Ar ALL with A 


WVELY 


VED 


ah MOWS « PLOWS + HARROWS 
or * SEEDS * CULTIVATES 


FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS ] 


The Gravely ALONE 


solves every major up- 


keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 
MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 
Box 517 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Mlustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 


eeeneneees 


Massachusetts 
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or violet spikes in July and August. If 
you like ferny foliage try V. austriaca. It 
grows eight inches tall. Another dwarf 
(five inches) has large florets of vivid 
ultramarine and is known as V. armena. 

For a good ground cover try V. rupes 
tris rosea. Another carpeter that I like is 
the yellow and green variegated V. tre- 
hani with its light blue blossoms. 

Likewise, have you tried the little 
known ‘“‘Holophylla littoralis?’’ The 12- 
inch stems bear plump spikes of deep in- 
digo about shining green foliage. How- 
ever, if I could select but one veronica, I 
think I would choose V. maritima subses- 
silis. It is almost the last to flower. The 
plants are two feet, or more, tall and have 
shining bronzy leaves topped with long 
heavy dark blue spires. 

Blue Jay blooms about the same time 
and is as tall, with flowers of bright blue 
in August and September. Blue Spire is 
newer and very satisfactory. Veronicas fur- 
nish us with lovely color in the border as 
well as cutting material but one must be 
vigilant and remove the spikes before the 
seeds ripen. 

-Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


An Unusual Oxalis 


XALIS magellanica is generally a per- 
ennial. Of the many species in the 

genus, this one might well be termed the 
gift of the fairies. The bronzy, trifoliate 
leaflets are minute. The waxy, white 
chalices are huge in proportion to the 
foliage and in rich soil they may be so 
numerous as to obscure the plant. 

However, this plant is a little difficult 
to establish, being without bulb or rhi- 
zome, and if it does not set seed the gar 
dener may miss it the following year. It 
is, nevertheless, well worth many trials to 
secure. The entire plant is dwarf, growing 
to a height of only three inches. A single 
drop of water in the cup brings out its 
opalescent beauty when the sun is shining. 

Beginning with the rhizome, the most 
important part of the plant for purposes 
of identification, it is an attractive char 
acter in itself. It is made up of smooth, 
shiny, blunt-tipped, orange scales, re 
sembling a spike of wheat, and forms a 
new circle of scales with each cycle of life 

The plant is stemless. The flower and 
leaf stems rise directly from the scaly 
rhizome. There are five to seven petioles, 
each with three leaflets. According to its 
locality and soil, the blade may vary from 
one to two and a half inches in width. 

The flowers come in three to six-flow 
ered cymes appearing above the foliage. 
The corolla is white with a narrow fun 
nel-shaped yellow tube. 

Mrs. Ester D. Le Mans 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


When May embroiders it again 
In blossoms white and red, 
How pretty is the counterpane 
On every tulip bed! 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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PROTECT YOUR LAWN AND TURF 
from destructive DOLLAR SPOT 
BROWN PATCH 
COPPER SPOT 
Quickly... Effectively with 


PURATURF 


YEARS of scientific experimentation have 
demonstrated the value of PURATURF as 
an effective turf fungicide. Always keep 
your lawn and turf in good condition by 
using PURATURF regularly; 
labor and money. 


it will save 


Easy to use — This new organic turf fun- 
gicide is a liquid, mixes easily with water. 
No special equipment is necessary for 
application. Simply mix with required 
amount of water—stir and apply as di- 
rected. Send for complete details at once. 
Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
A product of 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New YorK, N. Y. 











Be ADD DAYS 
: to the 


CRISP BEAUTY 


and 


FRAGRANCE 


of your 


BOUQUETS 


with 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one in each vase 





Young blooms increase 


in beauty. Color, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu 
lous results 

No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 


are safe 


They keep indefinitely, 
and save changing water 


guaranteed 
easy to use, 
Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. 515 Needham 92, Mass. 














Protect Your Garden Against Insects and Diseases 


Use MECHLING'S < 


PEO v8. Par OFF. 


DUSTS and SPRAYS  }y 


OTS 0) te po tenone-Sulfur Dust Mixture-Com- 


bined insecticide, fungicide, and repellent. 

Controls Mexican Bean Beetles, Cabbage 

Worms, Flea Beetles, Thrips, Mildew, Leaf 

Spot. Nn 
400" SPRAY: 4.0% Rotenone — Most economical 


powder for making a rotenone spray. 


1 fe) SCTOM copper Mildew Spray Powder High copper 


content. Controls Blight, Mildew, Leaf Spot. No 
unsightly residue. 

#150 GARDEN DUST: Contains Nicotine, Rotenone, Sulfur 
New .. . especially made for high performance in 
home gardens. Good “‘kill’’ for chewing and suck 
ing insects such as Aphids, Leaf Hoppers, certain 
Worms, Caterpillars, Beetles. Also for sulfur-re- 
sponding fungous diseases. 

MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
OlVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off +T.M. Gen. Chem. Co 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—J/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply 
Alittle goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores Carry Cyanogas or can get it for you 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
3 -r Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


SLUG SHOT 


CONTROLS INSECTS 

















war « 
Garden insects and diseases needn't 
worry you if you have your SLUG 
SHOT handy. Available in) both 
dust and spray, this all-purpose in- 
secticide-fungicide is easy to use, 
killing sucking and chew- 
insects, and guarding your 
and crops from many fungous 


quickly 
ing 
plants 


diseases. 


Handy sifter-top Ib. can of dust 30c 
4-oz. bottle of spray $1.00 
Trial size 35c 


At warden, hardware or¢ drug stores r direct. 
Booklet on Insect Control sent FREE 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
96 Ferry Street BEACON, N. Y. 


ANTS in yur PLANTS ? 


Complete Control Assured 








with 
- ecqrece = y 
ANT-=“SX°°- JELLY 
Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 


dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 

35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 


Garden Size Tube 


Hlustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Vew England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











LANDSCAPE 


Cal! GARDENING 


who wish to le for their OWN USI 





Enroll now! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 


Dept. L-5, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal | 




















| THE NEW CATALOGUES 








Hardy ever-blooming carnations are fea- 
tured in the catalogue of the R. M. Kellogg 
Company, Three Rivers, Mich. Another 
important offering of this concern is the 
garden chrysanthemum in wide variety. 

The new McDonald rhubarb and the Sure 
Crop nectarine are among the numerous 
special offerings of Hillenmeyer Nurseries, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Hart & Vick, Rochester, N. Y., are fea- 
turing modern vegetable and flower varie- 
ties, notably Bibb lettuce, Iroquois musk- 
melon, Strawberry popcorn and a wide list 
of dahlia varieties. 

The 1946 catalogue of the Esperanza Lily 
Gardens, Langley Prairie, B. C., proves that 
this concern is headquarters for the differ- 
ent forms and varieties of Lilium auratum. 

In addition to a generai list of vegetable 
and flower seeds, the Ford Seed Company, 
Ravenna, Ohio, offers seed of Holt’s Mam- 
moth sage. 


One of the most complete catalogues of 
herb plants and seeds, and herb products 
is that issued by The Tooles, Baribou, 
Wisconsin. In addition, this concern offers 
Wisconsin ferns and wild flowers. 

The 1946 price list of Eastern Nurseries, 
Holliston, Mass., contains two notable of- 
ferings. One is a very nearly complete list 
of the varieties of Scottish heather, and the 
other is a collection of no fewer than 14 
varieties of the flowering quince, some of 
them rare, indeed. 

The W. F. Allen Co., Salisbury, Md., is 
sending out a catalogue which tells a very 
complete story of strawberry culture and 
offers the better varieties of that popular 
home-garden fruit. 

Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc., Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y., has a folder which features 
a wide range of bulbous plants for Spring 
setting. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. offers a 
well-balanced list of hardy herbaceous al- 
pine plants as well as dwarf shrubs, bulbs 
and herbaceous perennials for borders. 

Carl Starker, Jennings Lodge, Ore. offers 
a stock of rock plants, dwarf shrubs and 
iris. One particular feature of this cata- 
logue is the rather lengthy list of alliums. 
The Japanese, Siberian and dwarf-bearded 
iris are also represented. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Two experienced all around green 
house mer single). Steady employ ment. Room 
and board on private estate near Wilmington, 
Delaware, State experience, age, and salary ex- 


pected. Box 63, c/o “Horticulture, ” Boston 15, 


WYMAN’S | 


Framingham Nurseries | 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas | 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs | 
| 














Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
CLASSIFIED 

Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minim 


$2.00, payable in advance. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS. Julius Roehrs Com 
pany, Rutherford, N. J. 


VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Dutch bulbs aga 
available. Usual supreme quality plus latest orig 
inations in tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and maz 
rare small species. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, horti 
tural adviser. Send for catalogue. The Barnes 
Importers, 536 Willow Street, Lockport, N. Y. 


HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope “Black 
Prince,” Patent No. 559. Bushy growth; large 
heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet- -gree! 

in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 
pots $5 per doz., $35 per 100. May de slivers 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


QUALITY, open field-grown plants: 
bage, onion, collard, pepper, 
tato, broccoli, cauliflower, 
ing varieties, $1.25—100, 
1000 prepaid, mass packed 
Rebecca, Ga. 


AMARYLLIS SEED—Limited quantity hand yx 
linated seed from a fine collection of red Leopo! 
and Dutch Exhibition type bulbs. All self color 
mixed seed, 20 for $1; Equestre type seed, 30 fo 


$1. Brier Lane, Box 113, Halesite, Long Island 
CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES: See! 











Tomato, cal 
egg plant, sweet | 
Brussels sprouts. Lea 
$4.00—500, $7.5 
Colonial Plant Farm 








lings that will bear this summer—Everbearing 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit wit 


the real wild strawberry 
per 100. May delivery. 
Magnolia, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


taste. $3 per doz., $2' 


Magnolia Nurseries, 





$15,500. 55 acres, 8 in 
bearing income from bloom and bulb, 10-roor 
house, 2% baths, one mile from town, suited t 
—- or dairy farm. Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro. 
enn, 


HARDY PHLOX, Divaricata (Wood) shade or sur 
fragrant, hardy, white to violet blue. Dozen $3, | 
$20. H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


jonqu 








EARTHWORM CULTURE — For 
Write for valuable free bulletin 
‘“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’ Thomas Barrett 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


soil building 
—review 0! 





PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington) and 


Geraniums, including Ivy-leaved, Scented and 
Variegated. Write for new descriptive price list 
West Los Angeles Nursery, Ernest Rober, 646 So 
Saltair Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
Rhubarb roots, $2—doz., 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


$12-— 1000, $2 10¢ 
$6—100. Warren Shinn, 
Root Specialist. 





HARDIEST PERENNIAL ASTER, ‘‘Queen Mary.’ 
blue, vigorous, fine for cutting. Dozen $3 delivers 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 





Mass. 
MAN professionally trained in landscaping, to con- 
tact customers <timate costs and supervise jobs 
i Eastern Massachusetts. Old, well established 
| indseape Nursery concern near Boston Good 
salary and future House to re Please give 
details of training, experience, recent salary in 
this work and how soon av: rail able "Box 56, c/o 


“Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER & CARETAKER. Married, 40 years 
old, 25 years in last position. Greenhouse experi- 
ence and experience in South A-1 Reference 
Box 61, c 0 “Hortic ulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


TWO GRADUATES of the School of Horticulture 
for Women desire positions together of some 
responsibility work preferred Excellent 
recommendations. Box 62, c/o ‘“Horticulture,”’ 
Boston 15, Mass. 


GARDENER- enone heya 
and outside exper » References 
“Horticulture,”’ hoden 15, Mass. 








Estate 





Married. Greenhouse 
Box 52, c/o 





When writing advertisers please 
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TROPICAL WATER LILIES: 4 small plants with 
out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 
sent with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 





Ohio. 
HERBS- -Fragrant and culinary plants. 15¢ and 
25¢. List upon request. Shawnee Herb Gardens, 


Box 129, Shawnee, Kansas. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shad) 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home 
Pennsylvania. 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES wanted. Write Box 
59, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





BERRY PLANTS. St. Regis Raspberry, $7—10' 
$1.50—doz. Sunrise Raspberry, Eldorado Bla k 
berry, $5—100, $1—doz. Potted Strawberr) 
June bearers, $9—100; Everbearers Potted, $10 

100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





Lavender, Twickle’s Purple 
Lavender, Sage, Mints, Lemon Balm, Thyme, et 
$15—100, $2.50—doz. Chives, $6—100, $1— doz 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


HORTICULTURE 


HERBS. Tarragon, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





ANNUAL 
PEONY and ROSE SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


June 18 and 19 


Showing Many of the Newest Varieties 


THE HOURS 


Tuesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Wednesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Lecture 


"Roses in the Hershey Rose 


Gardens" 
by Harry L. Erdman 


President, American Rose Society 


Wednesday, June 19, 1946 
2:30 P.M. 


and the 


Flower Show 
of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


Wednesday, June 19, 1946 
2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized Nowember 24, 1827) 


JUNE SHOW 


Tuesday, June 4, 1946 
| P.M. to 8 P.M. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Admission Free 


GARDEN VISITS 
(ALL DAY) 
Saturday, June 8, 1946 
Harrisburg Rose Garden 


Breeze Hill Gardens 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
Harrisburg 


Hershey Rose Garden 











Summer Office Hours 
June 15 to September 15 
Week-Days 9 to 4 
Closed Saturdays 











See ae EN NGO 0 iy I 
NEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 


Protect your plants with this 
clean, odorless garden mulch. 
100 Ib. $2.50 500 lb. $10.50 

1000 lb. $19.00—all f.0.b. 
Descriptive folder on request. 



















COMING EVENTS 














May 15-18. Holland, Mich. Annual Tulip 


Time Festival. 


Attached ORLYT $119.50 


A delightful addition to any home. 
Like all Orlyts, this 


greenhouse is 


made in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. Model shown is 10 











by 5 ft. and comes complete — 
all ready to set up on foun- 
dation prepared by you. 


May 16. Philadelphia, Pa. The Rittenhouse 
Square Flower Market. 

May 17. Gulfport, Miss. Garden and Flower 
Show in the Gulfport Community House. 

May 17-18. Tulsa, Okla. Spring Flower 
Show at the Philbrook Art Center. 

May 23. Philadelphia, Pa. Rittenhouse 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. 
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'STONE’S BEARDED IRIS 






32 other sizes—up to 
13 by 26 ft. $618.50. 





Write for Catal gg 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 23, N.Y. 





RE 





| Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties sent on request. 


W. €. STONE Camden, New York 








GARDEN ’MUMS 


| In the finest and most popular varieties. The 
| month of May is the ideal time for planting, 
so rush your order in now. 


Color Folder Available 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 











Hyper-Humus 





TRACE PIARKM AEGISTERED 


THE CULTIVATED ORGANIC 
Odorless — Free from Weed Seeds 
Non-Acid — Teeming with Soil Bacteria 


Write for helpful literature 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 





Flower Market. 


May 25-26. Kansas City,Mo. Spring Flower 


Show of the Kansas City Garden Club in 
the Municipal Auditorium. 


May 26-June 1. Port Townsend, Wash. 


Rhododendron Festival. 


May 31. Eugene, Ore. Annual Rose Show 


of the Eugene Garden Club at the club- 
house. 


May 31-June 2. San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Eighteenth Annual Fiesta de las Flores. 


June 2. Dayton, Ohio. Annual Rose Show 


at Dayton Art Institute. 


June 4-8. Portland, Ore. Annual Meeting 


of the American Rose Society combined 
with the Portland Rose Festival. 


June 6. New York, N. Y. Second Annual 


Rose Show of The Men’s Garden Club of 
New York at Hotel Lexington. 


June 6. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 


Horticultural Society. German Iris Dis- 
play at Horticultural Building. 


Des Plaines 23, Ill. 











A Rare and Unusual Evergreen 


RETINOSPORA OBTUSA NANA 


The true dwarf HINOKI CYPRESS —a gem 
for ROOK GARDENS — 4-year-old plants 6” 
high — $1.75 F.O.B. Bergenfield. 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 
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IRIS SPECIAL 


One each named and labeled for $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names. 

LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 





RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Red Dominion. Deep lustrous red”... 38 | | | Imported from Holland for September Delivery 
BOX PZ EWTOM, 1. 5. Madeline Brun—Excellent white ........... .25 Fifteen varieties of Hyacinths, all shades: 
Rebellion—Deep bronze-red ............... 50 giant Darwin, Triumph, and Breeder Tulips in 


beautiful rich colors. Superior Narcissus and 
Crocus. Send for price list. 
NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
Box 84, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 
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Bartlett Green Tree Food is a specially 
formulated and balanced food for shade 
trees and is available only through your 


Bartlett representative. 


HE proper feeding of your trees cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. This is one of the first considerations of 
dendricians in analyzing most tree problems. 


Nature provided a perfect feeding system for trees in 
natural forest conditions. There they have the benefit of 
a mulch formed by decaying leaves and vegetation, which 
conserves the natural moisture; eventually this produces 
rottiiug humus, the natural food for trees. 


These conditions do not generally exist on home grounds, 
where the land is well kept and leaves and debris are 
regularly removed; the result is that trees are slowly 
starved, becoming weakened and falling prey to innumer- 
able insects and diseases. Also, moisture conditions are 
changed, and much rain runs off the surface of the ground 
instead of sinking in. 


The leaves and branches of a full-grown tree are made up 
of organic matter and mineral elements which have been 
drawn from the ground. This continual drain upon the 
soil cannot go on forever; the soil must be replenished. 
It is vital that measures be taken to replace the loss with 
a scientifically balanced tree food. 


Top dressings do not solve this problem. The roots of the 
average tree are at least fifteen inches below the surface of 
the ground, so it can readily be seen that the trees receive 
little, if any, nourishment from such feeding. Also, many 
prepared foods may not contain all the elements necessary 
for maximum tree growth and health—or may not contain 
them in proper proportions. 


This phase of tree care has been studied for over a quarter 
of a century by the Bartlett Company at their Research 
Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. After 
constant experiment and improvement, Bartlett Green 
Tree Food has been developed as the most perfectly bal- 
anced prepared food for your trees. Bartlett Green Tree 
Food is applied through small holes in the soil, made with 
powerful electric drills—a method that is highly efficient 
and economical, and does not disfigure the lawn. Actual 
results from the scientific application of Bartlett Green 
Tree Food are impressive. 


This is just one of the many ways in which the Bartlett 
Company is “serving through science.” Your Bartlett 
representative will be glad to discuss this fully at your 
convenience, with no obligation to you. 


Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds 
Stamford. Conn. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford. Conn. 


The Bartlett W 
cond a Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass.. Manchester, Mass.. Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 


Oonn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. ¥Y., Monroe, N. Y.. Middletown, N. ¥., Peekskill, N. Y..N k, N 
N. ¥., White Plains, N. ¥., Orange, N. J., Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington. Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington W ~~" een 


BARTLETT 


- TREE - 
EXPERTS 





